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AMANTHRENE* VAT COLORS 
provide the answer to the demand for 
better color fastness in textiles. 








OLIVE GREEN 


in paste or 


double powder form 


Classified 1-A all through the war, this veteran vat color, 
now released for civilian use, offers a high degree 


of fastness to light, washing, chlorine and perspiration. 


A pleasing self shade — a base color for Forest and 
Bottle Greens and a contributing item for Olive Drab. 
Printability excellent — well suited for use on cotton and rayon 


by every manner of vat application. 


Another of the Amanthrene range of superior vat colors. 
For detailed information on the whole range available, as well 
as data regarding your own particular requirements, consult 


our nearest branch. A.A.P. technicians are always happy to be of service. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. * Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
Branches: Boston, Mass. * Providence, R.|. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. ¢« Charlotte, N.C. © Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 





Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. * Toronto, Canada ¢* Montreal, Canada 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Preserve crisp detail and contrast of prints by using time-tested Culofix as 
an after treatment. 


Kill bleeding troubles no matter where they occur—in the finishing bath— 
batching up after dyeing — in cross dyeing, etc. 


Improve water fastness of direct colors and impart a very desirable soft, 
full finish at the same time, thus eliminating an extra finishing operation. 
(Where no softening action is needed, Culofix L should be used.) 

If fastness to water or prevention of color migration is essential to your 


direct color dyeings, write for Technical Service Bulletin # 204-106.1. 
Our technical staff is at your service without obligation. 







*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for Over 40 Years 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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BUT... 
ATCOPEN 2-T DOES EVERY TIME! 


For Wetting Out and Rewetting On All Types of Fabrics 


etrate with ATCOPEN 2-T 











Ask for product sample and full 


< Haye = o ——. 
technical information today! Al | | { 
€ 
| Chemical Ca., Inc. 


MAIN PLANT: CENTREDALE, RHODE ISLAND 
BRANCH OFFICE: PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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Removing “‘searchlight shine” from 15 denier 
Mono-Filament Hose is fast. and certain with 
Ny-Dull, the newest dulling agent developed by 


the Fancourt Laboratories. 


Proved completely correct, first by Laboratory tests, 
then by extensive, long-run, practical application, 
Ny-Dull removes shine... gives clear, even, dulling. 
Any desired degree of body with good boarding 
properties may be obtained when Ny-Dull is used in 
conjunction with Fantachine and Resin D-257. 


Your Fancourt field man has the whole story. Write, 
wire or call him. He'll be glad to show you what 
Ny-Dull can do to improve your Mono- Filament 
production. 


W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N. C. 


Soluing Finishing Probleme Since 1904 
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PERMA - PAR 


An improved cation action finish 
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ith 
by 


RESISTANT TO WASHING & DRY CLEANING 
REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Lyndhurst * New Jersey 
of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 
Southern Representative: DYER S$. MOSS, 130) Liberty Life Bidg., Charlofte, North Carolina 
: E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. |. 
a rn { CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. |. 
Canadien Selling Agents: Carbic Color and Chemical Co., Inc., 56 McNab Street South, Hamilton, Ontario 
Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Company, 82 Wall St., New York City. 








Holds Size Over Weekends \7 
Maintains Fluidity _— 
Stops Gelling a 


*U.S. F 


RUMFC 
Sample on request Technica 
20 Newr 
Rumford 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CLEANLINESS 
REACHES THE TOP 


++. when QUADRAFOS* 
gives washing a lift 


Your scour hits new heights of cleaning 
power when QUADRAFOS helps you get the 


































SS most out of the least soap and alkali. 
CoA | a 
sossseee’ > Softening even the hardest water right down 


to the zero mark without the slightest 
trace of precipitation, QUADRAFOS is 
clearly water’s most efficient partner. 
That’s why you'll find nothing like the 
way QUADRAFOS loosens the grip 


of grease and soil, breaks them up into 





tiny particles, prevents them from 
re-gathering on material or equipment. 
Write for complete information 

about the many ways QUADRAFOS 
can help you “‘clean up” in 


textile wet processing. 


softens water without precipitation...deflocculates | , 

TAs TL pee ES 
CAN WATE 

R 

PO SO MuCH, so WELL 


.».Tedissolves precipitates... promotes free rinsing 


*U.S. Reg. Trade-Mark for Sodium Tetraphosphate made by Rumford 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
Technical Service Department 

20 Newman Avenue 

Rumford 16, Rhode Island 


FN EE A ORR ATE ON ce ee 
Please send me further information about the use of 
QUADRAFOS in textile wet processing. I’m particularly ; 
interested in: Firm 


L] Raw wool scouring 

_] Piece goods scouring Address 
] Kier boiling 

CJ Reducing bleach requirements 


C) Viscosity control of printing pastes 
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With a yard of your fabric in the grease 
we are in a position through our 
research laboratory to give you a complete 
detergency analysis. Join our many 
customers who are enjoying this service 
that offers you the most economical 


procedure for scouring your fabrics. 


A Watson-Park representative will be glad 
to discuss your problems with you, or 


if you wish, just mail us the material you 


WATSON - PARK CO. desire analyzed. 
261 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


FACTORY - LOWELL JUNCTION - MASS. 
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Resin Finish for Nylons 
that Lasts 


for the Life of the Hose! 


we resin finish tightens and clarifies the 








stitch on any denier hose without sacrifice of length. 
It not only adds to hosiery “eye appeal,” but provides 
notable snag resistance. Hose have good body without un- 


desirable stiffness. The finish lasts for the life of the hose. 


From the viewpoint of the finisher, Eternalure has 


many processing advantages: 


On sheer hose Eternalure gives a body which insures easy han- 





dling after boarding. 

Treated hose can be handled with a minimum of pull threads. 
Adequate dulling is provided without danger of chalky deposits. 
It is easy to use without changes in equipment or operations. 
Hose do not stick to and deposits do not build up on forms. 


Eternalure has no primary irritating action, 


and no sensitizing effects on human skin. 


Ask for Demonstration 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES 


in Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 
For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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What 


makes it 


What puts the eye-appeal and sales-appeal 
in synthetic fabrics? Is it just the design? You 
know that’s only half the story. Quite as im- 
portant is the fabric finish—the softness, the 


pleasing hand, the draping qualities. 


Back of every good finish there's good proc- 
essing — the efficient type of processing you 


can count on with Olate. 


Olate has a well established reputation for 
quick solubility, exceptional detergency, and 
good lubricating properties. Olate rinses from 
fabrics rapidly and thoroughly. Throughout the 
industry this pure, neutral, low titer soap is 

widely used because of its effi- 


ciency, economy, and gentleness. 


Olate can help your plant turn 
out synthetic fabrics which have 
the eye-appeal so closely related 


to sales-appeal. Try it. 
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application prints 


discharge prints 


selected dyestuffs with goed fastness properties 
in a wide range of colors. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHARLOTTE «© PROVIDENCE © CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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QUALITY DYESTU 


SINCE 1878 
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OHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET e« NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 


2520-22 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA -32, PA. + TEL. RADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. 
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Sls Readily Siubslituted Chlorine makes 


This versatile chemical is now 
being produced by Hooker as a 
technical grade material. Its abil- 
ity to react readily with many dif- 
ferent reagents is indicated by a 
few of the typical reactions shown. 


Na,S, eras 
C,H,NH, 


CH,;,CH,ONa wong 


C,H,ONaG @=> 
Hooker Monochloracetic Acid is 


a fine, white, free flowing flake 
material with a sweetish odor. 
The technical grade has a mini- 
mum monochloracetic acid con- NaSCN sump 
tent of 98%, a maximum of 2% 

dichloracetic acid, and a melting CMLCl, au 
point of 60°C min, 


Additional physical and chemical data are given in 
Technical Data Sheet 752. Literature and samples are 
available when requested on your company letterhead. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


2 Forty-Seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 
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HO-CH,-COOH 
(Glycollic Acid) 
HOOC.CH:2-0-CH2:-COOH 
(Diglycollic Acid) 
HS-CH,:COOH 
(Thioglycollic Acid) 
HOOC.CH:-S:CH:-COOH 
(Thiodiglycollic Acid) 
HOOC.CH2-S-.S-CH2-COOH 
(Dithiodiglycollic Acid) 
Cy>H;-NH-CH2-COOH 
(Phenyl Glycine) 
CsyHs-N(CH2-COOH),» 
(Phenylaminodiacetic Acid) 
CH3;-CH»,-O-CH2-COOH 
(Ethoxyacetic Acid) 
CsHs-O-CH2-COOH 
(Phenoxyacetic Acid) 
NC-CH,:-COOH 
(Cyanoacetic Acid) 
NCS-CH2-COOH 
(Thiocyanoacetic Acid) 


CyH;-COCI+Cl-CH2-COCI1 
(Benzoyl Chloride +- 
Chloracetyl Chloride) 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid Sodium Sulfide Paradichlorbenzene Chlorine Sodium Su‘%hydrate 
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BETTER 


No matter what 
| type of dyeing ma- 
chine you need 
Van Vlaanderen 


makes it. 


Better production 
and better quality 
of finished fabric 
are synonymous 
with the name 


VAN 
VLAANDEREN 


MACHINE COMPANY 
370 STRAIGHT STREET 

' PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
World’s largest manufacturer of 

machinery for processing modern fabrics 











Millmen and finishers as well as the 
manufacturer and ultimate consumer 
profit by the use of Resloom in finishes 
for cotton, wool and rayons. Unlike 
other materials, Resloom offers: 


Stability in storage . . . Resloom can 
be stored at room temperatures for an 
indefinite period. 

Ease of putting into solution . . . no 
boiling or icing is required with Res- 
loom and solutions have outstanding 
stability. 

Less Resloom required than other 
finish materials to achieve a given 
quality. 

These three exclusive Resloom fea- 
tures mean production speed-up and 


FOR YOUR INFOR| __ [ATION 


eed 

Ce 

Pie E EXCLUSIVWESPLANT 
A ES 





a reduction of application costs. These 
economical advantages are in addition 
to the following eight sales assets Res- 
loom gives your fabric: 


1. Wrinkle Resistance .. . unexcelled . . . angle of 
recovery 100% or more as measured on Monsanto 
Wrinkle Recovery Meter. 
Durability ...Resloom doesn’t wear away, wash 
away, dry clean away...as durable as the 
fiber itself. 
Shrinkage Control... Often as low as 1% when 
tested by CCC-T-19la standards. 
Stability ...a unique fabric builder, upgrades 
your constructions. 
Versatility ... effective on all fibers, unequalled 
on blends. 
6. Compatibility . .. can be used with other finishing 
agents. 
7. Strength . .. no deterioration of fibers. 
8. “Hand” ...crisp or soft, any “hand” to meet 
your preference...a range of Reslooms: makes 
this possible. _ 
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For more Resloom data check CI on the Cl 
coupon opposite. 





PRICE REDUCTION FOR MONSANTO’S 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Increased use of Sted, Mon- 
santo’s universal textile de- 
tergent and scouring agent 
has made possible a further 
reduction in prices. 

This reduction warrants an 
immediate comparison of 
Sted with any soap or deter- 
gent for use in scouring, 
cleaning or degreasing. 

Effective on all types of fib- 
ers, Sted has demonstrated 
its cleansing power in raw 


wool scouring, kier boiling, 
desizing, backwashing, 
hosiery scouring and other 
washing operations. 

Monsanto’s all-purpose de- 
tergent is stable under all 
conditions — acid, alkali, hot. 
cold, hard or soft water. 

On a pound for pound 
basis, Sted has proved to be 
more effective than other de- 
tergents for washing prints, 
scouring whites, degreasing 
wool and general cleaning. 


For complete technical infor- 
mation on Sted, check C2 on Cc? 
the coupon. 


STED’S LOW PRICES 


The following new prices for 
Sted apply on 100 Ib. bags 
LCL: 


F.O.B. Anniston, Ala. 
12'c per lb. 


F.O.B. Camden, N. J. 
1334¢ per Ib. 


F.O.B. Everett, Mass. 
14c per Ib. 


Carload prices from each of 
these shipping points will 


be 4¢ a Ib. less. 
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STYMER SAVES ONE HOUR 


IN DESIZING OPERATION 


Mill experience has disclosed that one important advantage 


of Stymer, Monsanto’s new synthetic sizing agent for slashing 


acetate warps, is the ease with which it is removed from the 


woven fabric before dyeing and finishing. 
A typical report: “Stymer is washed out in 30 minutes; other 


sizing materials require 114 hours or more.” Stymer is com- 


pletely removed by a mild scour. No enzymes or strong scour- 


ing agents are necessary. 


Further proven advantages for Stymer are: 


1. Exceptional strength, uniformity and flexibility of the 


sized warp. 


2. Efficiency in slashing—Does not stick to dry cans, sepa- 
rates easily at the lease rods and does not gel in the pipes 


or size box. 


3. Improvements in weaving—reduces shedding. eliminates 


static, maintains yarn twist and produces more uniform 


fabric. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Resloom, Stymer, Merlon 


For more Stymer information, encircle C4 in the coupon. C4 


TYPICAL STYMER MILL CASE HISTORY: 


or 

os 

ali Sodium Stymer 

1.5 libs. Defoamer 

= Remarks: Sodium Stymer added to 
het water with vigorous agitation — 
boiled for 15 minutes. Clear, uniform 

_ solution. No difficulty in preparation. 

— SLASHING DATA 

of 

ill 





SLASHING DATA (Con’t.) 


No. 1. 160°F 
No. 2. 180°F 
No. 3. 200°F 
No. 4. 210°F 
No. 5. 210°F 
No. 6. 200°F 
No. 7. 150°F 


Uniform well sized 
yarn 


Remarks: Slashing performance was 
excellent—warps characterized by flexi- 
bility and smoothness of handle. 


WEAVING DATA 


Shedding 


Weaving Eictency | 95% | 


Remarks: Stymer sized warps wove 
most satisfactorily. Weaving results 
superior to standards previously at- 
tained for this construction. 
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MERLONS, MONSANTO’S RESIN 
DISPERSIONS AVAILABLE FOR 
IMPROVEMENT OF TEXTILES 


Nine Merlons, members of a family 
of resin dispersed resins, now make 
possible a wide range of durable fin- 
ishes for all textile fibers and fabrics. 


Varying degrees of softness. fullness 
and flexibility are obtained by 
selection or blending of the proper 
Merlons. 


Specific fabric improvements impart- 
ed by the Merlons include: 
1. Increased wear for work clothes. 
2. Luster to sheetings and shirtings. 
3. Fullness and crispness to dress 
goods. 
4. Washability and stiffness to cur- 
tain materials. 


These clear, colorless and odorless 
resins also have been used successfully 
as binding agents for pigments, back- 
filling and fiber bonding. 


They are applied from a dilute aque- 
ous bath and require no curing or 
other after treatment. No special 
equipment is necessary for applica- 
tion. Once applied, the resin is fixed 
by merely driving off the moisture by 
regular drying. 


The Merlons are non-irritating, have 
no affinity for chlorine and are stable 
over a fairly wide pH range. 


For complete details on the Mer- 

lons, use the coupon below, mark- 

ing C3. We can be more helpful if C3 
you will state your special interest 

and type of material. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY.. WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Cl 





C2 





NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


























MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, TEXTILE CHEMICALS DEPT. 
Desk ADT3, 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Please send me the following material: 




















Valuable additions 


to our 


line of... 


Pharmasols 


produces a bright yellow Brown of 
Br Own». yAG) excellent fastness to washing at a 





low cost. 
produces a warm Brown of general 
Brown R all-around fastness. 


yields a deep Brown at low cost and 


Seal Brown is of good all-around fastness. 


THE THREE NEW BROWNS PRODUCE DESIRABLE 
TAN SHADES WHEN PRINTED IN REDUCED STRENGTH 


THESE NEW BROWNS, @amm 


especially Seal Brown and Brown R, 
are easy to apply and show a very 
pronounced improvement in their 


FASTNESS TO LIGHT 


against our former Browns 


* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 





CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. ASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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ULTRAWET K’s 








Is your detergent efficient in all kinds of water? 


e If not, it will pay to investigate 
Atlantic’s new Ultrawet SK. The effi- 
ciency of this improved detergent ac- 
tually increases as water becomes 
harder. As shown below, Ultrawet SK 
is even more effective in water with 
a hardness of 300 ppm than in 
distilled water. Jt eliminates the 
trouble and expense of water 


softening. 


Physical form 
Ultrawet K (flakes) . . . -« « - 


Ultrawet 30K (liquid) . ... - 
Ultrawet SK (beads) . . . ..- -~ 


e Ultrawet SK is one of the new K 
series of alkyl aryl surface-active 
agents. This family is the latest de- 
velopment of an organization that 
has been producing superior deter- 
gents and wetting agents for over 10 
years. Ultrawet K’s are backed by 
Atlantic’s great research facilities. 
They are now available in quantity in 
the following types: 


Wt. % Active Sulfonate —min. 


[ + o 85 
e « « 25.5 
o «© « 35 


LAUNDERED SWATCHES 


ULTRAWET SK 
DISTILLED WATER 


ULTRAWET SK 
1OO0ppm WATER 


ULTRAWET SK 
300 ppm WATER 


0.05 0.1 
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pA PR BPH hOP OR Crpees 


acest wees 


0.2 0.3 


DETERGENT CONCENTRATION (WT.%) 


Picture shows wool detergency of Ultrawet SK. 
Wool swatches impregnated with a synthetic soil are 
washed in a standard launderometer. The wash solu- 


tions consist of stated concentrations of detergent 
and water of type indicated. Tests are conducted 
for 20 minutes at 105° F., and followed by 2 rinses. 


For samples, further information and quotations, contact 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF 


260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hospital Trust Building, Providence 1, R. I. 
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Technical Program 


Augusta, Ga., Convention — October 21-23 


General Meeting, Thursday af- 
ternoon, October 21, 2:00 P.M.- 
5:00 P.M. 


Three technical papers of general in- 
terest will be presented by invited speak- 
ers. 

Group Meetings, Friday mor- 
ning, October 22, 9:30 A.M.-12:30 
P.M. 

Friday afternoon, October 22, 
2:30 P.M.-5:30 P.M. 


Two group meetings will be held simul- 
taneously. A Cellulosic Fibers Group and 
a Hosiery Group will meet Friday morn- 
ing, and a Non-Cellulosic Fibers Group 
and an Auxiliaries and Testing Group 
will meet in the afternoon. 

A chairman is being selected for each 
group, who will conduct the meeting and 
lead the discussion periods. Each session 
will include one or more papers by invi- 
tation on subjects of general interest to 
the group. In addition, all AATCC mem- 
bers and others engaged in technical ac- 
tivities in the above group classifications 
are invited to contribute papers. Instruc- 
tions for contributed papers are given 
below. 


The titles of the group meetings are 
largely self-explanatory, but the follow- 
ing additional information will be of 
interest: 


Cellulosic Fibers. The problems of cot- 
ton, rayon and acetate processing, and of 
products containing mixtures of these 
fibers, is to be covered. Papers are de- 
sired on new and modified procedures 
involving preparation, dyeing, finishing 
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and other aspects of the production of 
these materials. There is a specific interest 
in papers on new and improved ma- 
instruments 


chinery, as well as control 


and instrumentation. 


Hosiery. Much of the hosiery industry 
is located in the South and it is expected 
that this meeting will arouse much in- 
terest. Papers on all phases of the hosiery 
industry are invited. 


Non-Cellulosic Fibers. This group will 
be concerned with wool and other pro- 
tein fibers, nylon and other non-cellu- 
losic synthetics, and all blends of these 
fibers. The interests are parallel with those 
listed under the Cellulosic Fibers group. 


Auxiliaries and Testing. Any and all 
aspects of auxiliary materials and test 
methods are open for consideration at this 
meeting. The establishment of test meth- 
ods and equipment is a major function 
of the AATCC and papers will be wel- 
come on new or modified test procedures 
and instruments, as well as evaluation of 
existing methods. 


Contributed Papers. The following in- 
structions and regulations are to be fol- 
lowed for contributed papers: 

(1) Everyone desiring to contribute a 
paper should advise Dr. M. A. Dahlen, 
Room 8518, Nemours Building, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, as soon as possible, giving 
the title of the proposed paper and the 
group in which it is to be presented. A 
statement should be made also as to 
whether twenty or forty-five minutes is 
desired for presentation of the paper. 

(2) As soon as the number of papers 
available for each group is known, a 
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selection will be made for each group 
and the contributors will be advised as 
to whether their papers have been ac- 
cepted. It is necessary to make this selec- 
tion in the near future in order to pr 
sent a well-balanced program. 

(3) An abstract 
and nature of the paper will be required 
well in advance of the Convention, the 
date to be set later. 

(4) The paper, as presented orally, may 
be an abridged version of the written 
paper. 

(5) All papers in complete form ready 
for submission to the “American Dyestuff 
Reporter” for publication must be avail- 
a le at the time of the Convention. Earl- 
ier submission is desirable. The papers 
must be in the form prescribed by the 
Publication Committee of the AATCC 
(See “Notice to Authors”, page P165, 
March 8, 1948 issue). 

(6) Papers must not be primarily of an 
advertising or promotional character. 
However, the subject matter may present 
commercial products, machinery. instru- 
ments, processing procedures, etc., of a 
commercial nature provided they are treat- 
ed from a technical standpoint. 

(7) The Technical Program Committee 
must te the judge as to which papers are 
to be accepted, but an effort will be made 
to include all contributions considered 
suitable. 


outlining the scope 


Suggested Papers. Many members may 
have ideas as to desirable topics for papers 
to be presented at the group meetings. All 
suggestions as to such papers, and also 
suggestions as to authors, will be wel- 
come. These too, should be sent promptly 
to Dr. M. A. Dahlen. 
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Bylaws for the 


Northern New England Section 


Approval 

The Northern New England Sec- 
tion has approved by mail ballot with 
only one dissenting vote the follow- 
ing Bylaws, prepared by a Commit- 
tee of Ralph E. Hale, Chairman, 
Frank J. O’Neil, Delbert E. Ray and 
Azel W. Mack, and accepted by the 
Secticnal Committee which referred 
them to the Sectional Membership for 
approval by vote. Copies of these By- 


laws may be obtained by writing to 
the Northern New England Sectional 


Secretary, Azel W. Mack, Dexter 
Chemical Corporation, 581 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 





Article I. Duties of the Chairman 


Section A. The Chairman, or in his ab- 


sence the Vice-Chairman, shall preside 


at all meetings. 


Section B. He shall name standing com- 
mittees and appoint their Chairmen to 
have charge of the affairs of the Section. 
The following Committees and any other 
Committees which the Sectional Commit- 
tee shall deem necessary for the proper 
conduct of the Sectional affairs and busi- 
ness shall be named by the Sectional 
Chairman. These and any other Commit- 
tees are subject to report at Sectional 
Committee meetings except as otherwise 
called for by the Committee Chairman.* 

(1) Speakers Program Committee. 

(2) Intersectional Contest Paper Com- 
mittee. 

(3) Nominating Committee. 

(4) Membership Committee. 

(5) Corporate Membership Commit- 
tee. 

(6) Annual Outing Committee. 

(7) Publicity Committee. 

(8) Dining Committee. 

(9) Chairman’s Advisory Committee. 

(10) Seating Committee. 

(11) Properties-Committee. 

(12) Bylaws Committee. 

(13) Students’ Chapter Committee. (Sec- 
tional Chairman is to be Chair- 
man of this Committee). 

(14) Auditing Committee. 

(15) Budget Committee. 





*In the case of (3), Nominating Committee, 
the Sectional Chairman shall appoint both the 
Chairman and members of this Committee. 
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Section C. He shall call at least two 
Sectional Committee meetings in any one 
calendar year at any optional time. 

Section D. He shall, at the annual meet- 
ing, under election of officers, open up 
under nominations from the floor. 

Section E. He shall be, ex-officio, a mem- 
ber of all Committees. 

Section F. He shall call for a report 
from the Speakers Program Committee 
Chairman on the status of the program 
at any time he deems it necessary. 

Section G. He shall 
with the student chapters at their respec- 
tive institutions. 


establish liaison 


Section H. He shall approve all bills 
for payment by the Treasurer. 

Section I. He shall, in the event of his 
absence or inability to perform his du- 
ties as Chairman, notify the Vice-Chair- 
man in writing in suitable time. 

Section J. He shall notify the Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee in 
writing the offices to be nominated for 
the ensuing year. 

Section K. He shall remind any mem- 
bers attending a Sectional Committee 
meeting that only the duly elected of- 
ficers have the right to vote. 


Article II. Duties of the Vice- 
President 


Section A. He shall, in the absence or 
inability of the Chairman, preside at all 
meetings and perform the duties of the 
Chairman. 

Section B. He shall be Chairman of the 
Speakers Program Committee. 

Section C. He shall, with the Chairman, 
approve for payment by the Tresaurer 
all bills incurred by the Section. 

Section D. He shall be Chairman of the 
Budget Committee. 


Article III. Duties of the Treasurer 


Section A. He shall collect all moneys 
due the Section and pay all bills incurred 
by the Section which have been approved 
for payment by the Chairman and the 
Vice-Chairman. 

Section B. He shall keep books of ac- 
count of all Sectional finances and shall 
present his financial report at the Annual 
Meeting of the Section. 
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Section C. The Treasurer’s books of ac- 
count shall be open to examination at 
any time by the Sectional Committee. 

Section D. The Treasurer shall submit 
his books to the Auditing Committee on 
or before November Ist of ecah year. 

Section E. He shall be a member of the 
Budget Committee. 


Article IV. Duties of the Secretary 


Section A. He shall be the custodian of 
the records and printed literature and 
such properties as the Section may hold 
for distribution to its membership, the 
National Council, or the public. 

Section B. He shall keep, prepare for 
distribution, and distribute to the mem- 
bers of the Sectional Committee, whether 
in attendance or not, the minutes of the 
Sectional Committee meetings. 

Section C. He shall prepare and mail to 
the Sectional members proper notices for 
each meeting. 

Section D. He shall provide the means 
for maintaining the duties of his office. 

Section E. On or before January 1st of 
each year the Secretary shall send a per- 
sonal notice of election and a copy of the 
Bylaws to each new candidate elected to 
a Sectional office. 

Section F. He shall be a member of the 
Budget Committee. 


Article V. Duties of the Sectional 
Committee Members 


Section A, They shall attend regularly 
all Sectional Committee meetings. 

Section B. They shall help to originate, 
promote, and legislate the business of the 
Section. 


Article VI. Duties of National 
Councilors 


Section A. A National Councilor shall 
attend all Sectional Committee meetings. 
Section B. He shall help to originate, 
promote, and legislate the business of 


the N.N.E. Section. 

Section C. He shall represent the will 
of the N.N.E. Section in the National 
Council and shall be so instructed by the 
Sectional Committee. 

Section D. The National Councilors rep- 
resenting the N.N.E. Section shall meet 
prior to each National Council meeting. 
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Section E. A National Councilor unable 
to attend a National Council Meeting shall 
notify the Sectional Chairman in writing. 
The Sectional Chairman shall then ap- 
point as alternate, a senior member in 
good standing, preferably an ex-National 
Councilor. 

Section F, The National Councilors shall 
report the minutes of the National Coun- 
cil Meetings which they attend to the 
Sectional Chairman. 


Article VII. Duties of Speakers 
Program Committee 


Section A. This shall be a Committee 
of five (5), a Chairman and four (4) 
members appointed by said Chairman. 

Section B. With the approval of the 
Sectional Committee, this Committee 
shall name the meeting dates and pro- 
vide speakers with suitable subjects for 
said meeting dates. 

Section C. This Committee shall pre- 
sent a prospective schedule of speakers 
and subjects at the first Sectional Com- 
mittee Meeting held in the fiscal year. 

Section D. The Chairman of this Com- 
mittee shall make a report of progress 
at each Sectional Committee meeting. 

Section E, The Chairman of this Com- 
mittee shall announce the program for 
the forthcoming Sectional meeting at each 
regular Sectional meeting. 

Section F. The Chairman of this Com- 
mittee shall obtain a copy or brief of the 
paper to be offered by the Speaker for 
presentation at the Technical Sectional 
meeting for approval by his Committee. 

Section G. The Chairman of this Com- 
mittee shall be prepared at all times to 
report the status of the program to the 
Sectional Chairman. 

Section H. This Committee shall provide 
for the reception and transportation of 
the speakers to and from the meetings. 


Article VIII. Duties of Intersec- 
tional Contest Paper Committee 


Section A. This shall be a Committee 
of five (5), a Chairman and four (4) 
members appointed by said Chairman, one 
of whom must ‘have been a member of 
this Committee the preceding year. 


Section B. This Committee shall pre- 
pare a suitable paper to be presented at 
the Intersectional Contest held the second 
year following appointment of said Com- 
mittee. 

Section C. The Chairman of this Com- 
mittee shall report the progress of his 
Committee at each Sectional Committee 
meeting. 

Section D. The Chairman of this Com- 
mittee shall be prepared at all times to 
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report the status of the contest papers 
to the Sectional Chairman. 


Article [X. Duties of the Nominat- 
ing Committee 


Section A. The Nominating Commit- 
tee shall consist of five (5) Senior Mem- 
Lers in good standing, no one of whom 
may be an elected officer of the Section. 

Section B. This Committee shall pre- 
sent its report and nominations at the an- 
nual Sectional meeting. Each candidate 
sO nominated shall be notified in writing 
by the Nominating Committee of his nomi- 
nation, 

Section C. This Committee shall be ap- 
pointed not later than ninety (90) days 
prior to the Annual Sectional meeting. 


Article X. Duties of Membership 
Committee 


Section A. This Committee shall pro- 
mote interest in securing new member- 
ships. 

Section B. All applications for member- 
ship shall be submitted to the Chairman 
of this Committee for his consideration 
and approval. 

Section C. The Chairman shall report 
the progress of his Committee at each 
Sectionai Committee meeting. 


Article XI. Duties of Corporate 
Membership Committee 


Section A. This Committee shall pro- 
mote interest in securing new corporate 
memberships. 

Section B. The Chairman shall report 
the progress of his Committee at each 
Sectional Committee meeting. 


Article XII. Duties of the Annual 
Outing Committee 


Section A. This Committee shall have 
full authority and responsibility for con- 
ducting the annual Sectional outing. 

Section B. This Committee shall file a 
duplicate detailed report of its annual 
outing—one copy each for the Sectional 
Secretary and the Chairman of the next 
year’s Outing Committee. 


Article XIII. Duties of the Pub- 
licity Committee 


Section A. To notify trade papers, mag- 
azines, newspapers, and broadcasting sta- 
tions of meetings from notes provided 
by the Secretary. 

Section B. To send to these same out- 
lets write-ups of each meeting prepared 
from notes provided by the Secretary. 
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Article XIV. Duties of Dining 
Committee 


Section A. This Committee shall ar- 
range menus and prices for the regular 
Sectional Meeting Dinners, subject to the 
approval of the Sectional Chairman. This 
Committee shall provide and sell tickets 
for the dinners and shall pay all dinner 
expenses. This Committee shall give the 
Treasurer a detailed report of each dinner. 


Article XV. Duties of Chairman’s 
Advisory Committee 


Section A, If at any time the Chairman 
deems an Advisory Committee necessary 
he shall appoint said Committee to be 
composed preferably of  ex-Sectional 
Chairmen. 


Article XVI. Duties of Seating 
Committee 


Section A. This shall te a Committee 
of one, preferably an ex-Sectional Chair- 
man. This Committee shall arrange the 
seating at the head table at all technical 
Sectional meetings and shall assist late- 
comers in securing seats. 


Article XVII. Duties of the Prop- 
erties Committee 


Section A. This Committee shal] be re- 
sponsible for the care and maintenance 
of the P. A. system, projection screen, and 
any other properties of the Section used 
at Sectional meetings. 

Section B. This Committee shall provide 
and set up, ready for use, and remove and 
store after use, any and all such proper- 
ties as are necessary properly to conduct 
a Section meeting. 


Article XVIII. Duties of Bylaws 
Committee 


Section A. This shall be a Commitice 
of three (3) a Chairman and 
two members appointed by said Chair- 
man. 

Section B. The Sectional Secretary shall 
be a permanent member of this Commit- 


members 





tee. 

Section C. This Committee shall receive, 
act on, and prepare proposals for addi- 
tions and amendments to these Bylaws. 


Article XIX. Students’ Chapter 
Committee 


Section A. The Chairman of this Com- 
mittee shal] be the Sectional Chairman. 
This Committee shall have at least two of 
its members present at each Students’ 
Chapter Meeting to represent the Section. 

(Continued on Page P208) 
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Cellulosic Fibers Group Meeting— 


Textile Finishing Machinery’ 


HE subject of this paper is the de- 

velopment of textile machinery and 
the effect of these developments on the 
processing of textile fabrics. The paper 
deals primarily with the finishing of cot- 
ton fabsics because the majority of recent 
chemical and mechanical advancements 
have been made in this phase of textile 
finishing, and in this paper, it would be 
impossible to cover the finishing of all 
types of fabrics. 

Before discussing new developments in 
textile finishing, I would like to outline 
briefly the general changes that have taken 
place in the field of textile machinery 
manufacturing during the last six or seven 
years. 


Changes in Machinery 
Manufacturing 


The era following the depression years 
found the average manufacturer with a 
cather obsolete machine shop and an in- 
adequate engineering department. In gen- 
eral he was trying to satisfy himself and 
the trade, not with an expanding future, 
but with the manufacture of machines 
previously designed. The policy was to 
increase production of so-called stand- 
ards, which would also tend to decrease 
engineering time. 

Then came the War. Overnight the av- 
erage manufacturer was expected to con- 
vert and produce materials of war: tank 
parts, anti-aircraft guns, rocket launchers, 
rockets, but he failed. He failed primarily 
because his machinery and his techniques 
were obsolete. In order, then, to meet the 
demands imposed upon him, he had to re- 
equip his shops completely. Finally, after 
a severe case of re-birth pains, he became 
co-ordinated and began the successful 
manufacture of almost all types and sizes 
of machinery at relatively high produc- 
tion rates. He became an efficient produc- 
tion machine shop and this is the organi- 
zation and the equipment now available 
for the manufacture of textile machinery. 

With the manufacturing end of the or- 
ganization at a relatively high production 
level, it became necessary to develop the 





* Presented at the Cellulosic Fibers Group 
Meeting, George E. Osha, Prssiding, National 
Convention, Chicago, October 24, 1947. 
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inadequate engineering department, to 
enlarge it many times, to improve it and 
to give it experience. This last phase of 
the work is a constantly changing process 
and will probably never be completely 
finished; but the average machine manu- 
facturer hopes by proper designing, ef- 
ficient manufacture and continual mechan- 
ical research to serve the textile industry 


better. 


Now for the present day plight of the 
textile machinery manufacturer. We are 
in a dilemma. We are not mechanical en- 
gineers, nor are we chemical engineers. 
We have succumbed to the technology of 
today and have become specialists. We 
specialize in the rather delicate art of 
combining the request of the finisher, the 
demands of the chemist and colorist with 
the limitations of present day engineering. 
This is becoming quite a job and to do 
justice to it, some of us, even though we 
have degrees in mechanical engineering, 
have attended textile schools to study the 
basic textile chemistry and processes so 
that we might better understand problems 
that confront the chemist, the colorist and 
the finisher. 


Our studies have made us aware of an 
extremely important fact. We now realize 
that the mastery of chemistry, dyeing and 
finishing is a full time project. It cannot 
be a hobby or a sideline. The new develop- 
ments which are continually appearing 
must be thoroughly investigated and their 
merits determined, since a single improvg- 
ment in chemistry or equipment in the 
processing of textiles might mean the sav- 
ings of many thousands of dollars of the 
operation of a textile mill. Therefore, 
constant and complete contact with these 
development is of cardinal importance. 

We realize that the progress made by 
many chemical houses and dyestuff manu- 
facturers is most remarkable and we be- 
lieve that the correlation of results be- 
tween actual mill application and labora- 
tory technique is becoming much closer. 
This means that the chemists and color- 
ists can reproduce nearly all possible mill 
conditions and thereby determine the 
strength and weakness of each process. 
This fact made us realize that new de- 
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velopments and basic changes in finishing 
and dyeing, in the future, will come al- 
most exclusively from the chemist and 
colorist. This in turn convinced us that 
the design of machinery for new proc- 
esses and new applications was a coopera- 
tive endeavor, requiring a complete un- 
derstanding between the chemist and the 
engineer. This kind of cooperation is well 
illustrated by the recent developments 
in continuous “J” Box Bleaching. 


Continuous Bleaching Process 


The new continuous bleaching process 
for cotton piece goods started commer- 
cially just before the war. It was per- 
fected during the war years and contrib- 
uted materially to the production of fab- 
rics badly needed by the Government, and 
was accepted widely in the cotton piece 
goods industry. 

The continuous bleaching process is 
fundamentally a simple process. In the 
large piece goods bleacheries it is gen- 
erally considered as embodying two sep- 
arate stages. The first stage is a prepara- 
tory treatment, in which the goods are 
impregnated with caustic soda; the sec- 
ond stage is the bleaching process proper. 

The conditions in the preparatory step 
are adjusted to suit the needs of the 
cloth being processed. For instance, on 
white cottons, the cloth is usually sat- 
urated with about a 3% solution of caus- 
tic soda, previous to its passing into the 
“J” in a heated condition for one hour. 
After this it is immersed and washed. 
Caustic treatment is used here for the 
same reason as in kier-boiling—to remove 
a large portion of the non-cellulose mate- 
rials present in the cotton. 

In the preparatory step, the motes have 
been softened and the cloth made quite 
receptive to bleaching. The bleaching 
proper takes place in duplicate equipment 
with a saturator used in impregnated hy- 
drogen peroxide in varying concentrations, 
to suit the degree of bleaching required. 

The continuous bleaching process is 
currently being used to bleach materials 
such as cotton piece goods and yarns. 
There are two variations of the process. 
In the majority of cases the rope system is 
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Figure. 2. Tight Rope Washer Installation Showing Variation in 


used because it is easier to handle the 
cloth in the rope form and because higher 
operating speeds can be obtained. How- 
ever, on heavy goods that are bleached 
before dyeing, care must be taken to pre- 
vent crease marks. For this sort of work 
the open width equipment is generally 
used. In both systems the sequence of op- 
erations is the same; the difference is only 
in the method of handling the cloth. 

It would be interesting at this point to 
note the marked difference between kier- 
boiling and continuous bleaching. Based 
on a daily production of 25 tons of 5- 
yard material, the following significant 
comparisons can te made: 


Continuous bleaching uses 25% less 
floor space; the cost of labor in some in- 
stances has been decreased as much as 
40%; the steam consumption has been re- 
duced 75%; the time for the first yard 


of goods to be completely processed has 
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Figure 3. Open Width Bleaching Range. 


been reduced from 20 hours to 2 hours 
and in addition to these economies the 
necessary equipment has been materially 
reduced—two 3000 Ib. “J” Boxes have 
replaced six 4-Ton Kiers. These figures 
vary slightly depending upon the weight 
and construction of the cloth. 

The illustration (Fig. 1) shows a tight 
rope washer installation. Here the cloth 
is washed in a tight rope washer, passed 
through a squeezer and then enters a 
saturator, where it is impregnated with a 
caustic soda solution; then through a 
poteye into the steaming tube of the “J” 
Box. After proper steaming, the cloth 
passes into the “J” where a folder plaits 
the goods down into the “J” Box in a 
uniform condition front to back, as well 
as across the width of the “J” Box. The 
cloth is next washed in a tight rope 
washer, passed through a squeezer and 
timing scray and then to another tight 
rope washer and squeezer. This is fol- 
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“J” Boxes. 


lowed by an application of hydrogen- 
peroxide in a peroxide saturator. The 
goods are then passed over reels through 
a poteye, steaming tube and “J” box, the 
same as previously described, and the 
goods are then passed through a tight 
rope washer and squeezer. Fig. 2, illus- 
trates another variation in continuous 
bleaching equipment. The difference be- 
tween this range and the range illustrated 
in Fig. 1 is only in the type of “J” box 
used and the mechanical arrangement of 
the piling device. 

The open width bleaching range (Fig. 
3) begins with a 6-roll horizontal washer 
followed by a saturator where the cloth 
is thoroughly impregnated with a caustic 
soda solution. The cloth is then steamed 
through a steaming section and plaited 
down into the “J” box. After leaving the 
“J” box, the cloth is thoroughly washed 
in three 6-roll horizontal washers. This 
brings the alkalinity of the cloth down 
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to 4 of 1%. The cloth next goes to a 
saturator where it is impregnated with a 
solution of hydrogen-peroxide. The cloth 
now passes through a steaming section, 
goes on into the “J” box where it remains 
for approximately one hour to allow the 
cloth to bleach thoroughly. It is removed 
and given a thorough wash. 

A continuous bleaching process such 
as this makes it possible to carry out 
quality bleaching at lower-over-all cost. 
ts flexibility allows a variety of goods to 
xe processed. Bleaching is carried out 
inder controlled conditions at all times. 

Although some of these ranges are 
quite lengthy, they are made up of basic 
components which are repeated. You can 
appreciate the simplicity of the chemistry 
involved in these ranges and you might 
ask why this process wasn’t developed 
long ago. 

Well, 15 years ago the Butterworth 
Company thought the same thing, when 
they started manufacture of a Monel 
Box for the first attempt at 
continuous boiling-off. They believed 
shat if they succeed at con- 
nuous boiling, then peroxide bleaching 
rould be relatively easy. The first instal- 


metal “J” 


could 


lation was unsuccessful, so it was returned 
to our shop where it was modified, added 
to and changed. The machine was then 
shipped to another textile mill where it 
became the first mill size bubble bath and 
was therefore, returned again. Finally af- 
ter one more unsuccessful installation, the 
equipment was scrapped. 

Today, as we look back on this un- 
happy venture and compare it to present 
\ay continuous bleaching systems, we 
ealize how close we were to manu factur- 
ng a successful unit. We were off in our 
hemistry, we just didn’t know enough, 
ind it took a chemist, working without 
knowledge of our past errors to develop 
the first working procedure. 

At this point I might mention that the 

-companying illustrations do not repre- 
sent the latest developments in continu- 
ous bleaching. We have recently devel- 
oped a new “J” box that is more com- 
pact, faster and less expensive than its 
predecessor. The mechanical design is 
such that there is no longer any need for 
internal lubrication, which eliminates 
marking off on the fabric; nor is it now 
necessary to worry about proper piling 
and cloth control even at high speeds. 
The illustration (Fig. 4) shows the com- 
parison of the old “J” box to the new, 
with the resultant saving of floor space. 

The new “J” design coupled with in- 
genious plant layout can accomplish a 
saving of 20% in floor space previously 
sonsidered necessary for proper accessi- 
vility and control. We were forced to de- 
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Figure 4. Showing Comparison of New ‘J’ Box to Older Design. 


sign a new high speed slack washer when 
we discovered that our “J” box could oper- 
ate at speeds in excess of 200 yards per 
minute. As a final illustration of de- 
velopments in continuous bleaching, we 
recently designed a complete single stage 
bleaching system for knit goods with a 
special entering section to minimize ten- 
sion, a slack washer, and an impregnator. 
production 


Imagine a complete high 


bleaching range in 44 feet! 
Tenters 


The chemist with his improved wetting 
agents, new starches and finishes has even 
invaded what was once considered a pure- 
ly mechanical phase of textile finishing— 
that of tentering. The mechanical action 
of a tenter is to maintain a pre-deter- 
mined width, while the functions of steam- 
ing, drying, starching, mercerizing, dye- 
ing or curing are performed on all types 
of fabrics. With new chemical improve- 
ments increased speeds become a standard 
rather than the exception. Therefore, it 
became necessary to design a machine 
that was capable of speeds as high as 
300 yards per minute for drying and 
steaming and 100 yards per minute for 
mercerizing. 

When these chemical improvements 
were placed in the hands of the finishers 
there came an immediate demand for a 
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new machine—a high speed, quieter op- 





erating, more efficient tenter. This re- 
sulted in a series of designs, tests and 
model making, so that we could incor- 
porate our experience and new ideas into 
this tenter. 

After completing our designs on these 
new tenters and having tested them in 
actual mill installations, we realized that 
we had designed a machine that had a 
serious weakness. The chain of the tenter, 
made of malleable iron which has been 
satisfactory for the past 25 years, was 
wearing excessively at speeds in excess of 
150 yards per minute on high speed ten- 
ter operation and 50 yards per minute 
mercerizing. 

Investigation proved that the materials 
of construction were not capable of trans- 
mitting the required horsepower. Also, the 
co-efficient of friction between the chain 
and the guides was excessively high when 
using malleable iron and another mate- 
rial had to be found to reduce this fric- 
tion. The following specifications were 
drawn up, which in our opinion, would 
create a tenter chain that would incor- 
porate all of the desirable features that 
our 45 years of experience in the manu- 
facture of chain has given us. 

The chain itself should be made from 
materials whose final specifications both 
for uniformity of nature, tensile strength 
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and hardness could be depended upon. 
The chain itself should have a tensile 
strength of at least 759% more than the 
maximum tensile strength that could be 
obtained with malleable iron. The wear- 
ing surface of the chain should be hard- 
ened. The ideal chain should have a 
shorter pitch than 4” commonly found 
in tenter chains, both our own and other 
manufacturers. 

After a chain meeting the above speci- 
fications has been produced thus elimi- 
nating to a large degree maintenance on 
the wearing parts itself, the cloth holding 
part of the clamp should be readily de- 
tachable without disturbing or removing 
the rivets from the chain. Thus the opera- 
tor can change a damaged clamp read- 
ily or make repairs on either sections or 
complete chains without dismantling the 
tenter itself. 

All of these specifications have been 
met, tested and approved in operation 
and are embodied in the No. 43 tenter 
chain and clamp. 

The change in the pitch of the chain 
reduced by 40% the natural vibration of 
the chain entering and leaving the idler 
sprocket and the impact loads and strains 
are greatly reduced. Operation is com- 
paratively quiet even at high operating 
speed. With the successful development 
of this tenter chain it is now possible to 
receive the full benefits of high speed 
tenter operation heretofore not possible 
on standard tenters. 

The development of the new high speed 
tenter is another example of demand- 
designing which causes new textile ma- 
chinery to be designed and built. The 
consumer’s demand which makes the grey 
goods demand which makes the finisher 
demand which makes the chemist de- 
mand which makes the machinery manu- 
facturer design. 


Continuous Vat Dyeing 


Another example of the cooperation 
between the chemist and machinery build- 
ers is embodied in the vat color develop- 
ment. 

The class of colors most widely used 
today is a vat,group. This type has pre- 
dominated for the last twenty years, not 
because of new colors, but because of the 
demand for faster colors and improved 
application techniques. Although few new 
colors have been added, they are greatly 
improved in purity, standardization and 
physical properties. 

It was a practice in the past to pad 
vats as pigments before jigging. Specking 
was a major dyehouse complaint and it 
was a MUST to use some dispersing agent 
or protective colloid. Today, vat colors 
are in a dispersed state so fine and so 
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stable that such troubles are very infre- 
quent. 

Continuous dyeing machines for indigo 
with large volume vats have teen in use 
many years, but it was just about twenty 
years ago that the beginnings of continu- 
ous vat dyeing for all vat colors were 
made. From that time many experiments 
in methods and equipment have been 
made. Without attempting to go into 
these in detail, I will state that the most 
widely used procedures have been to pad 
the reduced color, then pass the cloth 
through a booster solution which contains 
some color, caustic soda, hydrosulfite and 
salt. The difficulties arising from the dif- 
rates of reduced vat 
colors have been attacked by studying 


ferent exhaustion 


the substantivity of the individual colors 
and attempting to feed liquors with the 
concentration of individual colors to al- 
low for these differences. The mechanical 
approach to the solution of this problem 
tended towards the use of smaller volume 
pad boxes, shorter immersion time and 
greater squeeze pressure. 

For the last ten years an increasing 
amount of vat dyeing has been done by 
coloring the unreduced vat colors either 
with or without subsequent drying, fol- 
lowed by reduction and finally by dyeing. 
The improved dispersion of the vat paste 
delivered to the dyer has made this process 
possible. 

Two new schemes for reduction of vat 
pigments have been quite recently pro- 
posed and fcund very prompt acceptance. 
These are the pad steam process devel- 
oped by duPont and the method of using 
the Williams units. These are both being 
discussed so vigorously and sometimes 
violently, that it seems certain that the 
full use and understanding of both have 
not as yet been reached. In _ principle, 
there is a similarity between the two, in 
that the reductions are carried out in very 
short times and at high temperatures. 

In the pad steam method, there is in a 
sense, no reduction bath. The printed 
part of the cloth is mangled through a 
solution of caustic soda and hydrosulfite, 
then entered into a steam box similar to 
a vat print ager where the color is re- 
duced and the fiber dyeing takes place. 
In the Williams unit, the box is built to 
use a minimum of liquor. The pigment 
padded cloth is passed directly into the 
caustic and hydro solution at tempera- 
tures near the boiling point, with the re- 
sult again that the color is reduced and 
the cloth is dyed where the color has been 
placed on the fabric by the padder. This 
takes place without appreciable migration. 

Both processes at this time seem to be 
a decided forward step from the reduced 
pad and -ooster method, with the com- 
plete merits and limitations of both, not 
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fully explored. However, jig dyeing of vat 
colors on piece goods seems to be defi- 
nitely on the way out because of both the 
cost and the quality advantages of these 
new processes. 

Taking the pad steam method as an ex- 
ample, I would like to describe how your 
machinery manufacturer develops mechan- 
ically the equipment necessary to suc 
cessfully complete the chemical proces 

First, we try to make the machine fa 
both rayon and cotton. With this in min 
it is necessary to keep the tensions to 
minimum. Therefore, it is our problem 
to develop a new type of steam seal to 
put a minimum frictional restriction on 
the rolls. We must have no condensation, 
we can have no excessive steam leakage, 
but, we must have easy access for thread- 
ing the machine which must work behind 
a padder and before a washer. It should 
have adjustable tension; this is necessary 
to prevent scrimping. It should be con- 
non-oxidizing metal; it 
should have a certain capacity and finally 


structed of a 


it should be made for a reasonable price. 
With these restrictions and with our ex- 
perience, we tegin our design. The chem- 
ist and the engineer start their work with 
a laboratory model, complete in every d: 

tail. By observing the model in operatio: 

the chemist alters, changes and redesign 

the engineer improves, condenses, and r 

duces cost. With the results obtained from 
the laboratory machine as a guide, we now 
proceed to design and manufacture the 
full size machine. The first production 
machine is in operation for hardly a 
month when the chemist finds that by 
adding a booster bath numerous advan- 
“tages can be obtained in reducing prep- 
aration time on cotton piece goods. He 
also finds that by changing the box con- 
struction and varying the speeds, sulfur 
and Indigosol colors can be successfully 
dyed and by the addition of a refrigera- 
tion coil, naphthol dyeing could be con- 
siderably speeded up. Therefore, the ma- 
chinery manufacturer redesigns the ma- 
chine to suit the revised conditions. 

In this new machine we have embodied 
most all the requests of the chemist; how- 
ever, the cost of the machine is pro 
hibitive for a large number of textil. 
mills. Now follows a series of consulta 
tions between the chemist and the engi- 
neer and it is found that with a large 
majority of users, a smaller machine wit] 
a top speed of 125 YPM is most practica 
So, the machinery builder condenses hi 
machine to reduce costs and for the mc 
ment everybody is happy. But, only fo 
the moment. Yes, we are now in the 
process of designing our fourth type of 
vat steamer, incorporating what we have 
learned in the previous three types and 
adding experimental provisions for the 
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continuous dyeing of cotton warp. If this 
is successful it would mean a_ revolu- 
tionary change in warp dyeing. 

All right, so we've designed a pad steam 
range in collaboration with the chemist 
—how does this interest and affect the 
finisher? Here are the comparisons: 

Pad Steam Range: One complete unit 
consisting of two pads, hot flue dryer, 
steam development unit and seven wash 
boxes, at a theoretical speed of 125 YPM 
should produce an average of 6,000 yards 
per hour or 48,000 yards in an eight hour 
shift. It will require 1,100 square feet 
of floor space. For proper operation a crew 
of four men will be required plus the part 
time service of a color weigher and mixer. 

Jig Development: To produce an equiv- 
alent yardage of vat dyed goods at the 
rate of one 1,000 yard roll per four hour 
period, will require from 20 to 24 jigs. 
These will take up a floor space of 2,300 
square feet. In addition, the use of a 
pigment padder taking up the space of 
450 square feet and roll benches for stor- 
age, requiring a space of at least 500 
square feet will be necessary. A total of 
3,256 square feet. 

One man will run from two to three 
jigs depending upon local conditions so 
that at an average of 2.5 jigs per man, 
ten men will be required plus the part 
time service of a color weigher and mixer. 

Cost Comparison: Vat colored work 
will show on the average about a 40% 
reduction in chemical cost, with the color 
cost from equal, to in some cases 10 to 
25% better value in favor of the pad 
steam. In addition, the pad steam method 
offers considerably Letter shaded work, no 
jig ends to be trimmed back, thus result- 
ing in better out turn per lot and the 
saving in cost of jig leaders, which in 
some plants, can run into considerable 
money over a period of time. In cases of 
a comparison with previous continuous 
vat dyed work, the pad steam offers full 
development of color as compared to pad 
jig and greatly increased economy com- 
pared to conventional continuous reduced 
or pigment work, permitting the produc- 
tion of practically any depth shade for- 
merly requiring the use of jigs. 

These figures represent a saving in la- 
bor, chemicals and floor space large 
enough to demand the interest of mill 
owners and finishers. 

In the early part of my dissertation 
on pad steam dyeing, it might have seemed 
that the Butterworth Company was dis- 
gruntled by having to design four steam- 
ers to satisfy the chemist. The answer is 
a definite “NO.” We are not complaining. 
We believe that we are entering a new 
phase of textile thinking, textile engi- 
neering, and textile chemistry. We _ be- 
lieve that changes in processes, basic chem- 
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Figure 5. Three-Roll Horizontal Padder 


istry and new techniques will continue at 
a high rate and that these changes will of 
and we 





necessity require new machinery 
like that. 

That is why we build large quantities 
of laboratory equipment—pads, steamers, 
agers, washers, printing machines, jigs, 
dryers, etc. It is also why we believe that 
the chemists and colorists will be respon- 
sible for the majority of changes and im- 
provements in the future. 

You have probaly noticed a similar- 
ity of equipment in both the bleaching 
and vat dyeing processes. You can imag- 
ine that by continuous mechanical re- 
search and experimentation the machinery 
manufacturers might some day establish 
some standards. In the past he has been 
unwilling to take the responsibility for 
the exact performance of his machinery 
since the customer, with his experience 
in the actual performance of the machine, 
had much more information than did the 
machinery builder. This has led to an 
almost impossible condition in regards 
to standards. 


New Machinery Designing 


We are working to correct this condi- 
tion by designing our machinery to be 
more flexible, more interchangeable, and 
more basic. 

Take for example the new three-roll 
horizontal padder (Fig. 5). This machine 
is an extracting mangle, a caustic impreg- 
nator, a universal padder, a starch man- 
gle—all of these diversified applications 
with only a variation in boxes. With a 
change in the rolls, the machine becomes 
a 15-ton rayon calender. Rolls of any 
diameter can te used without new parts 
Or major revisions. 

The developments in tenters also re- 
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flect our efforts to standardize. The new 
high speed automatic tenter operates at 
speeds in excess of 200 YPM and uses the 
same drive shaft, reduction heads, bearing 
support rails, etc., as the new high speed 
overhead drive mercerizing tenter. 

If the machinery manufacturer can con- 
vince his customers on the merits of this 
type of versatile machinery, thereby jus- 
tifying mass production of parts, a con- 
siderable saving could be reflected to the 
customer, and, in normal times, deliveries 
could be accelerated. 

I think you will also notice in the new 
machinery appearing in the textile field, 
a marked improvement in appearance and 
design. As an example of improved de- 
sign, consider the newly designed pneu- 
matic cut-off winder equipped with a 
slitting device. (Fig. 6). The sole function 
of the streamlined enclosure is to improve 
the appearance of the machinery—the per- 
formance has not been improved. 

We have recently designed machines to 
perform numerous operations on a new 
type of fabric and we expect them to be 
versatile enough to run rayon, cotton and 
wool. These machines incorporate func- 
tional, modern and streamlined design. 
In this process it is necessary that the 
operator have complete control of all the 
mechanical variations possible on these 
machines. Therefore control panels are 
built-into the compact overall design. The 
enclosure in this type of machine is func- 
tional (Fig. 7). 

These machines illustrated are possibly 
a little ahead of the customer’s demand 
like the old Chrysler Airflow and the 
present back-front Studebaker automo- 
biles. We don’t yet know whether our 
customers want this type of designing, 
but we hope to be prepared if they do. 
Be assured however, that some day most 
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Figure 7. Wetting and Print Unit Incorporating Functional, Modern and 
Streamlined Design 


all textile machinery will have a pleasing 
appearance. 

In new designs and new developments, 
the engineer sometimes finds himself in 
rather em*arrassing circumstances. For 
example, the Butterworth Company hav- 
ing just completed exhaustive tests on a 
truck bleaching system for knitted fab- 
rics, now diverts their designers to de- 
velop a new continuous system of knit 
goods boiling-off bleaching, and washing. 

This means that we have wasted our 
time, or are about to waste our time—as 
one of these processes will be obsolete 
within the next year. 

We are also completing tests on a 
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combination padder and jigger for rayon 
and cotton. This machine has a wide speed 
range, tension adjustment, automatic re- 
versal as some of its features. Simultane- 
ously, the chemist and the engineer con- 
tinue research on pad steam dyeing, which 
if completely successful will make the 
pad-jigger obsolete for production dye- 
ing. 

There are several more examples of 
the double designing which is deemed 
necessary in order to investigate new me- 
chanical improvements in textile ma- 
chinery. For you know that in these days 
of advanced chemical and mechanical de- 
velopments, the entire textile business is 
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in a state of flux. We are continually 
learning more about our business, our 
machines, and your chemicals, and we 
will continue to try to keep up-to-date 
with these changes. 
The machinery 
take full credit for the improved design, 
increased flexibility and increased produc- 


manufacturer cannot 


tion in recent textile machinery. For be- 
hind his engineering are the resources of 
General Electric, Westinghouse and Re- 
liance for motor equipment; Foxboro and 
Brown for instrumentation; Timken, SKF 
and Fafnir on tearing problems, as well 
as our raw material suppliers and innum- 
erable others, who have brought their 
ideas and products to our attention. They 
all add up to a better product. Without 
the help and direction of our suppliers 
we would be unable to more than scratch 
the surface in the design of new ma- 
chinery. 

In conclusion, I would like to give a 
few personal predictions of things to 
come:— 

Bleaching, good bleaching, at 300 yards 
per minute. 

The conversion of slow speed bleach- 
ing ranges to high speed operation by 
adapting the recent mechanical improve- 
ments. 

The continuous dyeing of cotton warp 
in converted pad-steam units. 

Improved mercerizing of cotton piece 
goods at speeds of 125 yards per minute 
and _ better. 

The use of electronics and high fre- 
quency energy adapted to improve, con- 
trol and reduce costs in continuous dye- 
ing processes. 

And finally, I predict that increased 
co-operation between the chemist and en- 
gineer, resulting in better finishing, im- 
proved textiles and much, much better 
textile machinery. 


Hosiery Group Meeting 
National Convention, Chicago, October 24, 1947 


Chairman Siegrist: First of all, on behalf 
of the Mid-west Section I would like to 
tid a welcome to any members of other 
sections here. 

We have three papers on the program 
this afternoon, and before beginning my 
own, I would like to introduce Charles 
Ainsworth of the Holeproof Hosiery Com- 
pany, who has done a great deal of this 
work, and deserves the major credit. 


Mr. Siegrist then presented his 
paper... 
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Hosiery Group Meeting— 


Current Developments in Hosiery Dyeing’ 


HE past year or so has seen a de- 

cided change in the trend of women’s 
ashions. Along with the new silhouette 
las Come an increasing demand for dark 
heer hosiery. This demand presents en- 
tirely new problems to most hosiery dyers 
—perhaps to all except those who have 
dyed men’s hosiery in the dark shades. The 
demand for sheers also presents inter- 
esting problems in dyeing and finishing. 
New developments in nylon yarn manu- 
facture are bringing finer count yarns, 
some of them in single filament form. 
For these reasons this discussion will have 
to do with two topics: first, the dyeing of 
light and medium shades of hosiery made 
of a combination of monofilament and 
multifilament nylon yarns; and secondly, 
the dyeing of dark shades on both men’s 
and women’s nylon hosiery—with spe- 
ial emphasis on the selection and use of 
. lyestuffs. 


Monofilament in Combination 
with Multifilament 


An increasing amount of monofilament 
yarn is being used in hosiery manufac- 
ture, usually together with multifilament 
yarns in welts or reinforcings. The prob- 
lem of obtaining a good dye job, particu- 
larly with respect to union between the 
monofil and multifil portions, has been 
widely discussed and perhaps there is 
little to add; however, some observations 
may be of interest. Take for example, a 
stocking made of 15 denier monofil in 
the leg and 40 denier 13 filament in the 
welt and reinforcings. In dyeing such a 
stocking with acetate dyes in light or 
medium shades, it is generally considered 
necessary to control the temperature dur- 
ing both preboarding and dyeing. Best 
results in preboarding are not necessarily 
related to best results in dyeing. It has 
been claimed that low preboarding tem- 
peratures produce better unions than high. 
Actually, we have found that low tem- 
peratures such as 215° F. or 220° F. are 
satisfactory if the time cycle is sufficient 
for a good set, and that as temperature is 
increased in preboarding, the shade in 





* Presented at the Hosiery Group Meeting, 
National Convention, Chicago, Oct. 24, 1947. 
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dyeing changes but the union between the 
monofil and multifil portions of the stock- 
ing is very slightly affected. The difference 
in the final dyed shades obtained between 
stockings preboarded at 215° F. and 270° 
F. is considerable and is shown in dye- 
ings D and E. The dyes used in this case 
were Scarlet B—Pr. 244, Blue FFS—Pr. 
228 and Yellow G.C. It is evident that 
the stockings preboarded at the higher 
temperature show a greater exhaust of 
Scarlet B. This seems to be true not only 
in the leg but in the welt and reinforc- 
ings. Thus it seems reasonable to say 
that control of temperature in preboard- 
ing should be used to obtain the desired 
set, shrinkage, shaping and final appear- 
ance rather than to aid in obtaining 
unions. For this reason a moderately high 
temperature, in the range of 250° F. to 
260° F. is recommended. 

However, when the effect of tempera- 
ture control in dyeing is considered, we 
find a different story. If acetate dyestuffs 
are used, high dyeing temperatures ap- 
parently favor the monfilament yarn. 
Time is also an important factor. High 
temperature and prolonged time result in 
heavier monofil and lighter multifil por- 
tions of the stocking. The result is a poor 
union. Experiments in the laboratory and 
numerous practical runs have shown that 
a temperature of approximately 150° F. 
results in the best unions; but no definite 
rule can be adhered to because of the 
selective affinity of nylon fibers for vari- 
ous dyes. A temperature of 150° F. is best 
for the combination of dyes mentioned be- 
fore. At 160° F. there is a marked increase 
in depth of color and shade on the mono- 
fil yarn, while at 200° F. the difference 
between welt and leg hecomes extreme. 

Another important consideration in this 
problem is the selection of dyestuff. In 
cotton, rayon, silk, or wool dyeing, we 
all know that when two or more dyestuffs 
are used together to produce a desired 
shade, best results are obtained when we 
choose dyestuffs with similar dyeing char- 
acteristics. If they behave alike in speed 
of exhaust, temperature of maximum af- 
finity, ability to migrate or level etc., 
there is little trouble; but indiscriminate 
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choice invites disaster. Why, then, do we 
expect miracles to happen when we dye 
nylon? Consider what took place in rayon 
hosiery dyeing, when a cuprammonium 
leg was combined with a mercirized cot- 
ton welt. Compare this to our problem of 
monofil and multifil leg and welt and it 
becomes evident that even within a range 
of acetate dyes, some will do a better job 
on unions than others. Laboratory work 
done to date indicated that the suggested 
temperature of 150° F. can Le increased if 
he proper dyes are used. Levelling is much 
more difficult at a low temperature than 
at a high one and this is another reason 
for choosing dyes that will yield good 
unions at temperatures approaching the 
boiling point. The following method of 
selecting dyes for this type of work is sug- 
gested. 

Beginning with a red, yellow and blue, 
a series of dyeings are made at various 
temperatures, for example 150°, 175° and 
200° F. The blue and yellow are main- 
tained as a constant, but various reds are 
used, the final selection being the red 
which yields the best union at 200° F. 
Then the blue and red are kept constant 
in another series and various yellows are 
tried. Finally with the yellow and red as 
constants, the blue is chosen. This method 
has been found more practical than sep- 
arate dyeings of individual dyestuffs be- 
cause variations in the red, yellow, or 
blue components of the formula are much 
easier to see in combinations. Experimen- 
tal work of this nature may seem a waste 
of time to some, but some knowledge is 
always gained. If your experiments result 
in a combination that will yield good 
unions at 175° F. instead of 150° F., lev- 
elling will be better and time will be 
saved. 


Selection and Application of Acid 
Colors for Dark Shades 


The foregoing observations are not 
entirely true when we talk of dyeing with 
the acid color, because demonstrations 
have been made showing that, in the very 
dark shades, some of the acid color com- 
binations can be used successfully even 
when dyeing at temperatures as high as 
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200° F. Again, dyestuffs show markedly 
different properties in this respect, as will 
be demonstrated later. 

In the dyeing of dark shades, either on 
women’s or men’s hosiery, we find new 
problems. We must search for dyestuffs 
that will give us better fastness to wash- 
ing and light than the acetate colors do. 
Speaking of nylon in general, without 
distinguishing between the monofilament 
and the multifilament yarns but classify- 
ing them as a whole, the fiber exhibits a 
selective behavior toward acid colors to a 
much greater extent than is the case with 
the dispersed acetate dyestuffs. Because 
this subject is so extremely interesting 
and timely it was thought worthy of con- 
siderable investigation. 


Many of you will recall papers pre- 
sented by P. H. Stott at the annual meet- 
ings in Boston during Septemmer of 1939 
and again in New York during October 
1940. Both of these papers dealt with the 
dyeing of nylon fibers with acid colors. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Stott’s death took from 
us one of our most valued members, and 
a man who contributed greatly to such 
programs as this. His approach to the 
various problems was extremely prac- 
tical. In the first of these papers, Stott 
classified practically a complete range of 
acid dyestuffs, separating them into groups 
with relatively little or no affinity, with 
fair affinity, good, very good, etc. He 
further classified them for this property 
both in neutral and acid baths. In the 
paper delivered at New York in 1940 
entitled: “The Dyeing of Nylon Fibers 
with Acid Colors”, a group of dyestuffs 
having comparatively good affinity for 
nylon were re-classified for saturation 
point, speed of exhaust, and relative af- 
finity from a neutral dye bath. This paper 
was published in the American Dyestuff 
Reporter, November 25, 1940. We have 
drawn greatly upon this work in present- 
ing the data to follow. Stott emphasized 
the importance of color selection on the 
basis of the three factors mentioned. He 
defined saturation point as the percentage 
of color absorbed by nylon under specific 
dyeing conditions, determined at the point 
where the dyestuff ceases to be absorbed, 
in the same relation as the quantity pres- 
ent in the dyebath. Speed of exhaust was 
determined by entering 5 gram skeins of 
nylon yarn into a dye bath, each skein 
being entered successively and dyed for 5 
minutes. The amount of color on each 
skein was then evaluated in terms of an 
original dyeing of 114 percent and those 
colors showing 90 to 100 percent exhaus- 
tion in 5 minutes were classified as very 
rapid; 80 to 89 percent, as rapid; 70 to 
79 percent, as medium; and 55 to 69 per- 
cent, as slow. The relative affinity from 
a neutral bath is expressed in the amount 
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of color absorbed by nylon fiber from a 
neutral bath containing 40 percent Glau- 
ber’s salt in one hour at 190° F., using 
as a basis for the original percent of dye- 
stuff one-half of the saturation point. By 
comparing this neutral dyeing to a series 
of similar dyeings made from an acetic 
acid bath, the relationship between the 
neutral and acid dyeing was determined 
and expressed in percent. The importance 
of selecting dyestuffs for combination dye- 
ing on the basis of saturation point, speed 
of exhaust, and neutral affinity is immed- 
iately apparent to any of you who have 
attempted to dye dark combination shades 
with acid colors. Compared to either wool 
or silk the affinity of nylon for most acid 
colors is relatively poor and decidedly 
more selective. For this reason, we must 
have methods or tools to help us in select- 
ing a proper combination of dyestuffs if 
we expect to achieve satisfactory results. 

By reference to the Table contained in 
Mr. Stott’s paper, as well as the examples 
he gave, any dyer following his recom- 
mendations and methods for dyestuff selec- 
tion will be able to select a workable 
combination for a given shade. 

In our own observations during ex- 
perimental work, it was noted that while 
some of the dyestuffs were not suitable 
for use in a neutral bath, the color value 
in an acid bath was satisfactory. We also 
noted that with other agents, instead of 
acetic acid, for example, with magnesium 
sulfate or epsom salt, the color value ob- 
tained from a certain dyestuff, as well as 
the saturation point, was very close to 
that obtained with acetic acid. Obviously 
in hosiery dyeing, particularly where ny- 
lon is dyed in combination with cellulose 
fibers, the use of acid is objectionable. 
We thought it worth while to investigate 
the behavior of a range of dyestuffs, dye- 
ing in the presence of Epsom salt. 

A series of dyeings were made each 
using an individual dyestuff and varying 
percentages of Epsom salt. Each dye- 
stuff was tried at approximately half the 
saturation point with 214, 5, 10, and 20 
percent of salt. There was apparently no 
difference in the color value obtained be- 
tween 214 and 20 percent, so that the 


amount of salt added did not seem to 
have any bearing on the result achieved. 
Apparently the presence of the salt, rather 
than the amount, is the important factor. 
Further experiments were conducted ar- 
bitrarily using 10 percent of Epsom salt, 
at the same time running 2 sets of paral- 
lel dyeings, one set in a neutral bath using 
40 percent of Glauber’s salt, and the other 
set in an acid bath containing 5 percent 
acetic and 40 percent Glauber’s salt. Al 
of these were dyed at 190° F. for om 
hour. 

These dyeings are displayed as serie 
A, and for each dyestuff the dyeing at the 
left is neutral, the one in the center is 
dyed with Epsom salt, and the one at 
the right with acetic. A study of these 
dyeings shows a decided increase in af- 
finity for both Epsom salt and acetic acid 
over the neutral dyeings, and furthermore 
in several cases the affinity with Epsom 
salt is greater than with acetic. The ap- 
proximate affinity with Epsom salt as 
compared to acetic is shown in Table I. 

The results obtained in Series A seemed 
to warrant further study and it was de- 
cided to try combinations of two or morr 
dyestuffs using 10 percent Epsom salt. Wc 
have purposely used dyes which will best 
illustrate the importance of properly 
selecting individual dyestuffs for com- 
bination work. Selection was made chiefly 
on the basis of saturation point although 
it was realized that speed of exhaust and 
neutral affinity are important considere- 
tions in practical dyeing. In Series } 
Sets Nos. 1, 2 and 3 show the results <« 
combining 3 different yellow dyestuf 
with the same blue. In all of these dy 


“ings the blue ingredient, common to ali, 


is Alizarin Sky Blue B, Colour Index No. 
1088; saturation point is approximately 
3.0 percent. The yellows are: in No. 1, 
Milling Yellow 2 GC—-saturation point 
less than 1 percent; in No. 2, Chryso- 
phenine—Colour Index No. 365, satura- 
tion point 3.0 percent; in No. 3, DuPont 
Neutral Yellow GS, saturation point 6.0 
percent. In each of these sets, concentra- 
tions of 1, 2, 4 and 6 percent total dye- 
stuffs are shown, in all cases consisting 
of equal parts of yellow and blue. In ad- 

















TABLE I 

Approximate 

Saturation 
Color Name Index-Number Less Equal Greater Point 
Se no wc eeedewwssewasweues 642 x 1.00% 
Sulfon Cyanine Black B... pe 307 x 4.00% 
ee, ID Milind .06-0-6.0 0.0 cw ca wewees 275 x 2.50% 
COUP cc ccdceccescecsenvove 365 x 3.00% 
Alizarine Sky Blue B.............0-. 1088 x 3.00% 
Neutral Yellow GS (DuPont)........ - x 6.00% 
SC eee eee 430 x 1.50% 
Neutral Brown 2 RS (DuPont)..... oa x 2.50% 
Sulfon Cyanine 5R Ex............... 289 x 3.00% 
. 8, Bere 833 x 3.00% 
SS errr er. 138 1.25% 
Pontacyl Ruby P.L. Conc........... — x 5.00% 
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dition to the original dyeings on nylon 
hosiery, we show silk swatches which were 
used to exhaust the color remaining in 
the bath. These exhausts were made with 
the addition of 5% sulfuric acid in order 
to pick up as much remaining color as 
possible. 

At this point let us remember, first, 
that dyestuffs for combination shades 
should have saturation points as nearly 
alike as possible and secondly that the 
total practical percentage should not ex- 
ceed the saturation point of the lowest 
dyestuff in the combination. Bearing these 
facts in mind, let us examine sets Nos. 1, 
2, and 3 in series B. In No. 1, the original 
dyeing is not green but blue and the ex- 
hausts are a very yellow green, but in 
No. 3, while the original dyeings are all 
green, the exhausts are all blue with the 
possible exception of the 5% dyeing where 
the saturation point of the blue has been 
exceeded. In dyeing No. 2, however, where 
both the blue and the yellow have satura- 
tion points of approximately 3.0%, the 
original dyeings are green and the ex- 
hausts are also green. Which of these 
combinations would you choose? Have 
you ever dyed a green, and upon sampling 
decided to add just a little yellow, only 
to find on the next sample that the blue 
predominated more than before? Consider 
the reason! 

Series C shows the results in a three 
color combination. In this case dyeing No. 
1 was made with Yellow 2GC, Polar Red, 
Colour Index No. 430, saturation point 
1.5 percent and Alizarin Sky Blue B. Dye- 
ing No. 2 was made with Neutral Yellow 
GS, Pontacyl Ruby PL, saturation 4 per- 
cent and again Alizarin Sky Blue B. Here, 
the blue is again common to both dyeings 
and in No. 1, we have low saturation yel- 
low and red, while in No. 2, we have 
high saturation yellow and red. In both 
of these sets of dyeings four strengths have 
been used: beginning with 34%, the sec- 
ond dyeing 112%, the third 3%, and the 
fourth 412%. This refers to total dyestuff, 
and equal parts of red, yellow and blue 
have been used in all cases. 

Note in dyeing No. 1 that when the 
saturation point of the blue is approached, 
the saturation points of the yellow and 
red have already been exceeded. Conse- 
quently, the dyeings progress toward the 
blue and this is clearly demonstrated by 
the exhaust dyeings on the silk swatches, 
where in Nos. 3 and 4, practically no blue 
is discernible but great amounts of red 
and yellow. In dyeing No. 2, however, 
while all of the dyeings from 34 to 414 
percent are a brown cast, we can see that 
when the saturation point of the blue is 
approached, yellow and then red continue 
to be absorbed. While neither of these 
combinations is an ideal one, certainly 
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No. 2 is by far the better choice. In fact, 
for dyeing a heavy red-crown shade, it 
would be absolutely futile to use a com- 
bination like that demonstrated in No. 1. 

Now after examining these dyeings, 
let us consider their practical value. First 
of all, where combination fibers are used, 
as for example, nylon in the presence of 
cotton or rayon, the Epsom salt method 
of dyeing certainly shows promise. In 
men’s hosiery, it would be practical to 
use direct colors in combination with 
tnese selected acid colors for heavy shades, 
and by substituting Epsom salt for acetic, 
the hazards of an acid bath are eliminated. 
Some precautions, of course, are necessary 
in using a salt like Epsom, and it is 
strongly recommended that one of the 
synthetic detergents which are stable to 
calcium or magnesium salts be used as a 
dyeing assistant. It follows that soap 
should not be used, because insoluble soap 
formations may result. 

Again, in dyeing extremely dark shades 
on women’s hosiery, this method of dye- 
ing as well as color selection may be 
useful. In connection with this experi- 
mental work the figures expressed refer 
to only the dyestuffs and strengths as 
listed. Where higher or lower concentra- 
tions are encountered the saturation point 
would necessarily change, tut for any dye- 
stuff you might wish to evaluate you are 
again referred to Stott’s work where the 
methods are clearly outlined. 


Summary 


1. Careful selection of dyestuffs is of 
major importance in dyeing nylon hosiery 
whether acid or acetate dyes are used. In 
addition, control of temperature and time 
have an important bearing on unions in 
cases where various types of nylon yarns 
are used in the same stocking. The ordinar- 
ily recommended temperature of 150° F. 
can be exceeded in dyeing these combina- 
tions, and any increase in temperature 
above 150° F. will result in easier level- 
ling and a saving of time when acetate 
dyes are used. 

2. For dyeing dark shades on nylon- 
cotton or nylon-rayon combinations the 
use of magnesium sulfate with acid colors 
generally yields greater color value with- 
out the hazards of an acid dye bath. 

3. When two or more acid dyestuffs 
are used together to produce a given 
shade, selection of these dyes should be 
based on their behavior as to saturation 
point, speed of exhaust and relative neu- 
tral affinity. 


Discussion 


Mr. Walters: In regard to the low tem- 
perature of preboarding, there was no 
specific time cycle mentioned, and I won- 
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der whether anyone had any idea on the 
proper time cycle for low temperature 
preboarding. 

Chairman Siegrist: When you say low 
temperature, about what temperature are 
you thinking of? 

Mr. Walters: Fifteen pounds steam pres- 
sure. 

Chairman Siegrist: We find that a time 
of approximately a minute is giving us 
the best results at a pressure considerably 
higher, and I think that you would find 
that at fifteen pounds approximately a 
two-minute cycle would be best. But I 
would like some other opinions on that. 

Mr. Olson: 1 don’t think the time cycle 
is as important as the temperature. 

Chairman Siegrist: In respect to pre- 
boarding as I understand it. 

Chairman. Siegrist: 1 think it is gener- 
ally conceded that a very high tempera- 
ture could use a shorter cycle, and vice 
versa. 

Mr. Walters: Concerning the sugges- 
tion of 175-degree temperature of dyeing, 
we have found that especially in our type 
of work a temperature of 175 or 180 
seems to cause more wrinkles than a tem- 
nerature of 150 or 160. A certain per cent 
of redyes is allowed in order to have bet- 
ter quality hosiery in regard to wrinkles. 
If I can eliminate practically all wrinkles 
on 15 denier at 160 degrees, I sacrifice 
five per cent redyes in order to have good- 
looking hose; rather than to have wrinkles 
in everything at 175 or 180. 

Chairman Siegrist: 1 don’t think I quite 
understand. Are you talking about dyeing 
or preboarding temperatures? 

Mr. Walters: 1 am talking about dye- 
ing temperature, in regard to the 15 de- 
nier hose after they are dyed and finished. 

Chairman Siegrist: Isn’t it generally con- 
ceded that the differential between your 
preboarding or your setting temperature 
and your dyeing temperature is the im- 
portant factor? If you preboard at 215 de- 
grees, I don’t think that you would have 
too good results dyeing at 200. 


Mr. Walters: We don’t have it on 30 or 
40 denier, but it does pop up on 15 de- 
nier, or 15 mono-filament. The minute 
we step down the temperature, just not 
increase the temperature of 160 degrees, 
we don’t entirely eliminate the wrinkles, 
but we do get a much better looking job. 


Chairman Siegrist: When you dye at 
the low temperature you have more wrin- 
kles than when you dye at the high, re- 
gardless of how you preboard them? 

Mr. Walters: Regardless of how you 
preboard them. 

A. W. Stout: 1 would like to ask Mr. 
Walters at what temperature he operates 
for preboarding. 


(Concluded on Page P209) 
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Hosiery Group Meeting— 


A Simple Tester for Evaluating the 


Snag Resistance of Nylon Hosiery’ 


J. EDWARD SMITH and THOMAS D. JOHNSON, JR. 


Technical Laboratory, Organic Chemicals Department, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 


Introduction 


HE purpose of this paper is to de- 

scribe a simple laboratory tester for 
evaluating the snag resistance of nylon 
hosiery. Results obtained by use of this 
tester correlate qualitatively with the per- 
formance of hosiery observed in prac- 
tical tests. 

There are a number of physical proper- 
ties that are related to the serviceability 
of hosiery. The methods listed by Schenke 
and Shearer (1) include resistance to 
snagging, resistance to abrasion, stretch 
and recovery, “distensibility”, “recover- 
ability”, “stretch endurability”, and burst- 
ing strength. Physical factors in hosiery 
yarns which can influence the above listed 
properties are coefficient of friction, abras- 
ion resistance, tensile strength, and elas- 
ticity. 

One of the most important physical 
properties to be considered in judging 
the serviceability of sheer nylon stockings 
is their snag resistance. A high degree of 
snag resistance is very important in pro- 
tecting stockings during handling through 
the various inspection and packaging steps 
in a hosiery mill. Snag resistance is also 
of great importance in obtaining improved 
wearing properties since this factor is 
closely related to the incidence of runs in 
hose. In considering the cause of failure 
during wear, as determined from exten- 
sive wear tests, it was found that more 
runs are causéd by snags than any other 
single factor. Schenke and Shearer (1) 
state that “Snags are a source of great 
complaint by wearers of hosiery. It is 
the nature of hosiery fabric to be more 
or less susceptible to snagging and snags 
soon lead to failure of a stocking”. 

Various methods have been considered 
in the past for obtaining comparative 
evaluations of the snag resistance of ho- 
siery. The NAHM Snag Resistance Tester 





* Presented at Hosiery Group Meeting, E. J. 
Siegrist, Presiding, National Convention, Chicago, 
October 24, 1947. 
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Abstract 


A new, simple tester for evaluat- 
ing the snag resistance of nylon ho- 
siery is described in detail. A detailed 
procedure for using the snag tester 
and a comparison of results obtained 
by this new tester with other testers 
currently in use is given. Results ob- 
tained by the new test method are 
shown to correlate qualitatively with 
the performance of nylon hosiery in 


service tests. 


The snag resistance of nylon hose 
is determined by observing the num- 
ber of snags developed on nylon hose 
by drawing them over a rounded sur- 
face of sandpaper held by the tester. 
The snagged hose are given a light 
hand wash, and reboarded. The snags 
remaining after this second operation 
are classed as bermanent distortions 
of the stitch. The effect of such fac- 
tors as variation in curvature of the 
mounted sandpaper surface, rate of 
drawing the hose over the paper, and 
the grade of sandpaper used on the 
degree of snagging obtained is dis- 
cussed. The method differentiates 
sharply between nylon stockings hav- 
ing excellent, fair and poor snag re- 
sistance. 


It is believed that the best finishes 
for nylon hosiery are those which 
impart resistance to distortion of the 
stitch by increasing the coefficient of 
friction between the yarns and thus 
producing anti-slip properties at 


points of contact. 





described by Shearer and Schenke (2) 
utilizes a smooth conical point as the 
snagging device. The conical point is 
moved by means of a micrometer screw 
through a hollow supporting disc to defi- 
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nite known distances below the base of 
the disc. The disc snagging mechanism is 
moved by means of a sliding carriage 
lengthwise of the stocking mounted on a 
form and the number of snags or holes 
developed at various micrometer settings 
are counted and considered in judging the 
comparative resistance of the stocking to 
snagging. A second type of tester (3) de- 
scribed by the United States Testing Com- 
pany uses a needle in the form of a hook 
as the snagging device. The needle, at 
tached to the end of an arm is placed in 
contact with a section of the stocking on 
a turn table. The weight required on the 
arm to cause the needle to snag the stock 
ing, when the turn table is rotated, i 
used as a criterion by which the snag 
resistance of the hosiery fabric is judged. 
In developing satisfactory snag resist. 
ance finishes for nylon hosiery it was ad- 
.vantageous to establish a simple, reliable 
procedure which can be run in a short 
time for evaluating the snag resistance of 
hosiery. Since a primary reason for ap: 
plying a snag resistant finish should be to 
improve serviceability of the hose during 
wear, a satisfactory snag test method 
should provide results which correlate at 
least qualitatively with data on the per- 
formance of hosiery during wearing. The 
tester described in this paper has been 
useful and reliable in the evaluation of the 
snag resistant properties of hosiery over 
a period of years. Use of the test method 
expedited the development of a selected 
resin-type finish for nylon hosiery which 
has been shown by wear tests to improve 
the serviceability of nylon stockings. 
The snag tester to be described in this 
paper utilizes a strip of sandpaper as the 
snagging surface. The selection of the 
snagging surface was based on a consid- 
eration of the type surfaces which pro- 
duce distortions of the loops during wear. 
An analysis of the problem shows that 
surfaces which produce snags are usually 
characterized by roughness. While sand- 
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Figure 2—Stocking Snag Tester—Assembly. 


paper admittedly seldom is encountered 
by the wearer of hosiery, it was chosen to 
provide the snagging surface because it 
provides a reproducible, rough surface. 
By selecting the grade of sandpaper, the 
degree of roughness is controlled so as to 
produce distortions of the loops without 
tearing holes. Experience has shown that 
fairly uniform results are obtained from 
one sheet of sandpaper to another pro- 
vided the paper is of the same grade from 
the same manufacturer. It is convenient 
in assessing the snag resistance of nylon 
hosiery to pull the stockings under tension 
over a section of the sandpaper supported 
by a rounded edge such as provided by a 
dowel stick of 14 inch diameter. 


Description of Snag Tester 


The laboratory snag tester described in 
this paper was developed to provide a de- 
vice which makes it possible to mount 
sandpaper so that from 12 to 18 tests can 
be run on a single strip of paper. A de- 
tailed drawing of the snag tester is given 
in Figures 1 and 2. The snag tester, pic- 
tured in Figure 3, consists of the following 
parts: 


(A) A wooden base of 5%” plywood cut 
12” wide and 7” deep. Projecting 
from the base as indicated are two 
flat-head screws. 


(B) A slotted, adjustable wooden board 
resting on the base and held in 
position with wing nuts fastened 
onto the screws connected to the 
base and extending up through the 
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slots. The board of 5/16” plywood, 
is 914” wide by 11-11/16” in depth. 
Attached to the front of the board 
is a 12” diameter dowel stick, cut 
in half to supply a rounded surface. 
Projecting above the board are two 
flat-head screws as indicated. 


(C) A wooden bevel board with a slop- 
ing front. The bevel board is 
clamped to the adjustable board 
with wing nuts fastened onto bolts 
projecting above the adjustable 
board and through the bevel board. 
The bevel board serves to hold the 
sandpaper in position and to pro- 


vide a standardized angle to guide 
the passage of the test stocking over 
the sandpaper. 

(D) Two flat wooden blocks 9/16” x 
114” x 8” held together at one end 
with a metal hinge and at the 
other end with a metal catch. The 
combined weight of the assembly 
is approximately 180 grams. 

(E) 3/0 sandpaper. It is essential to 
standardize on a selected brand of 
paper since there is some variation 
between brands. We have stand- 
ardized on Imperial Flint manu- 
factured by Minnesota Mining and 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Assembling of Snag Tester 


The following steps are involved in 
assembling the snag tester for use: 

(1) The base of the snag tester is 
clamped to a table so that its longer 
dimension is parallel and close to 
the table edge. 

(2) A strip of sandpaper cut 71” wide 
is attached face down on the front 
edge of the tase with thumb tacks. 

(3) The adjustable part of the snag 
tester is then placed on the base so 
that the bolts on the base project 
through the back end of the slots, 
and is secured with the wing nuts. 

(4) The sandpaper is drawn over the 
rounded leading edge of the ad- 
justable board and held tightly 
while the bevel board is bolted 
into position thus securing the 
sandpaper. 

It is possible to make from 12 to 18 
fests on a single strip of paper by chang- 
ing the surface exposed after each test. 
This is accomplished by loosening the 
bevel board and adjustable board, then 





Figure 3—Stocking Snag Tester. 
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sliding the adjustable board backward 
about 14” after each test. The bevel board 
is of course fastened after each movement 
to hold the sandpaper tightly. 


Procedure for Carrying Out Snag 
Test 


The procedure for carrying out the 

snag test is as follows: 

(1) An area on the boot about 14” 
below the shadow welt is marked 
on the hose by drawing two lines 
two inches apart and parallel to 
the shadow welt. 

(2) The welt is clamped smooth and 
flat between the two wooden blocks. 
The fashion seam of a full fash- 
ioned hose forms one edge. 

(3) The stocking is placed on the ex- 
posed curved edge of the sandpaper 
at the mark closest to the toe and 
with the blocks hanging toward the 


floor. 
(4) The stocking is given a moderate- 
ly rapid, steady horizontal pull 


back from the table edge over the 
bevel board so that the marked 
off portion of the hose is drawn 
vertically over the sandpaper. 

(5) The wing nuts holding the bevel 
board and the adjustable board are 
loosened and the adjustable board 
is then moved backward. The sand- 
paper is drawn tightly over the 
edge, thus exposing a fresh sur- 
face of the sandpaper for the next 
test. All wing nuts are again tight- 
ened to hold the sandpaper firmly 
in position. 

(6) The snagging action is repeated 
on the second side of the stocking. 

NOTE: It is imperative that a new sur- 

face of sandpaper be used for each side 
of the stocking. 


All marks on both sides between the two 
lines are counted without making any ef- 
fort to grade the snags by types. Some of 
the marks which are counted in such a 
procedure will undoubtedly ke abrasion 
marks rather than distorted loops as can 
be shown on close examination with a 
magnifying glass. In order to eliminate 
the abrasion marks and slight snags, the 
stocking is given a light hand wash at 
about 100-110° F. in a mild soap solution 
(about 14 percent strength) followed by 
a rinse in warm water, after which the 
stocking is boarded on a heated metal ho- 
siery form and the number of marks pres- 
ent are recounted. The marks remaining 
after the hand wash are permanently dis- 
torted loops representing snags which 
would be likely to cause trouble during 
wear. It is convenient to use a_ black 
painted, wooden hosiery form to support 
the stocking while counting snags. 
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TABLE I 


Effect of Variation of Dowel Stick Radius on Snagging 
Snags for 22 sq. in. from 


3 8 Inch Dowel 


4 8 Inch Dowel 





Finish Initial Permanent Initial Permanent 
Code Snags Av. Snags Av. Snags Av. Snags Av. 
No. 205 160 196 140 
Finish 190 198 140 150 165 184 90 120 
200 150 190 130 
I 105 95 84 69 102 100 92 81 
84 54 98 70 
II 89 92 65 60 93 91 89 75 
95 55 89 60 
Ill 28 24 10 6 31 25 18 12 
21 3 19 5 
IV 25 27 12 7 18 19 13 8 
28 3 20 3 
+... 4 2 3 1 
2 3 1 1 3 4 1 2 
3 1 6 3 
Effect of Variation in Curved ber of snags counted in an area of 22 


Surface on Snagging 


The size dowel stick used to provide the 
rounded surface for supporting the sand- 
paper is not critical. The primary object 
is to provide a rounded surface which does 
not cause cracking of the sandpaper. The 
results obtained using a 3” dowel stick 
are essentially the same as obtained with a 
14” dowel stick. Data to illustrate this 
point are given in Table I. In this table 
each figure represents the number of snags 
and marks counted initially and after laun- 
dering in an area of 22 sq. in. as described 
under the test procedure. Groups of stock- 
ings with various degrees of snag resist- 
ance are included in the table. The stock- 
ings were all 51 gauge, 30 denier taken 
from a single batch before finishing by 
different methods. 


Effect of Variation in Grade of 
Sandpaper on Snagging 

The grade of sandpaper used as the 
snagging surface has a pronounced effect 
on the depth of snagging and the number 
of snags formed. Grades of sandpaper 
which are suitable for use in this test are 
in the range 1/0 to 3/0. Coarser sandpaper 
usually tears holes in the sheer fabric of 
a nylon stocking. The relative effects of 
three grades of sandpaper on the degree 
of snagging are illustrated by the data 
contained in Table II. Each result given 
in this table is an average figure for 3 
stockings and represents the average num- 


sq. in. The stockings were marked before 
testing to block off 3 areas in sequence be- 
low the shadow welt. In running the 
tests, areas were chosen so that, with each 
grade of sandpaper, a different area was 
tested in going from one stocking to an- 
other. 

The results show that, in general, the 
coarser the sandpaper, the greater the de- 
gree of snagging. Observation of the hose 
showed that the depth of snagging is also 
greater as the coarseness of the sandpaper 


increases. 
Duplicability of Test and Inter- 
pretation of Data 
A primary consideration in the develop- 
ment of the sandpaper test method was 
simplicity of the 
and ease of performing the test. The de- 


in construction tester 
gree of duplicability of the test, from 
stocking to stocking, is known to vary 
considerably as is illustrated by the data 
for individual stockings in Tables I, II 
and III. Part of this variation could be 
caused by differences in the rate that stock- 
ings are pulled over the sandpaper by the 
eperator. Tests have shown that the rate 
of travel of the stocking over the sand- 
paper can vary at least 100% without 
markedly changing the results. The possi- 
bility of error from this source could of 
course be eliminated by a more elaborate 
set-up involving a carriage driven by a 





TABLE II 
Relation Between Snagging and Coarseness of Sandpaper 


No. of Snags for 22 square inches 
2/0 





30 10 
Perma- Perma- Perma- 
Initial nent Initial nent Initial nent 
Count Av. Snags Av. Count Av. Snags Av. Count Av. Snags Av. 
No Finish. . . 244 202 439 360 626 457 
189 218 170 180 515 466 404 368 559 597 405 452 
221 168 443 339 605 495 
Finish D, 2% 118 63 257 164 358 209 
78 105 37 57 355 267 174 143 186 245 129 144 
118 70 190 91 190 95 
Finish D, 10% 19 4 69 12 116 15 
13 16 4 4 85 56 6 7 110 90 29 16 
15 4 15 2 45 5 
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constant speed motor to draw the stocking 
over the sandpaper. The differences are 
more likely to Le caused by variations in 
the fabrics from stocking to stocking. Dif- 
ferences also occur in testing sections of 
the same stocking and it appears advisable 
to make comparisons between stockings 
on the basis of corresponding areas. 

The method described in this paper 
does differentiate sharply between nylon 
stockings having excelient, fair, and poor 
snag resistance as has been shown by ex- 
perience in this laboratory for a number 
of years. In interpreting results emphasis 
is placed on the “permanent snags,” re- 
maining after the rinse, rather than the 
initial count. The results can be expressed 
in terms of snags for the measured area 
of 22 square inches or as snags per square 
inch. Untrea:ed nylon hose constructed 
with either 30 or 40 denier yarn in the 
boct usually develop from approximately 
120 to 350 snags for a 22 square inch 
area or from approximately 6 to 16 snags 
per square inch, against 3/0 sandpaper. 
A stocking showing no more than 11 
snags for 22 square inches or 0.5 snag 
per square inch in the same test is con- 
sidered to have excellent snag resistance. 
The difference in the test results obtained 
between hosiery of low and high snag re- 
sistance is so great that the variations in 
individual determinations become of no 
consequence in terms of establishing a 
correct rating of performance. While in- 
termediate degrees of improvement in snag 
resistance can be detected between un- 
treated and highly snag resistant hose, it 
is believed that emphasis should be placed 
on obtaining high snag resistance to pro- 
vide protection and _ service 
rather than to establish a scale of inter- 
mediate grades. 


maximum 


Comparison of Snag Test Methods 
and Relation to Wear Tests 


The ultimate value of any proposed 
method for evaluating the snag resistance 
of hosiery depends on its correlation with 
hosiery serviceability during handling and 
wearing. The following experimental work 
was carried out to establish the relation- 
ship between results obtained with the 
Sandpaper Tester, the “NAHM” Snag 
Tester and the United States Testing Com- 
pany Tester to wear tests of hosiery in 
actual service. 

The study was carried out on 51 gauge, 
30 denier nylon hosiery finished as fol- 
lows: 


(A) No finish. 

(B) Commercial splashproof type such 
as used widely in finishing silk and 
rayon hosiery. 

(C) Combination resin and wax finish. 


(D) Resin finish, especially selected to 
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TABLE III 
Summary of Wear and Snag Test Data 
Treatment No Finish Finish B Finish C Finish D 
Wear Test Report 
Average Wear 
Days. 23 24 26 30 
Hours 339 344 314 404 
Snags 100 hours 13.0 14.3 15.1 9.5 
Snag Test Data by Sandpaper Method 
Snags Per 22 Square Inches Using 3 0 Sandpaper 
Av. Av. Av Av 
Initial Count. 329, 397 314 361, 271 306 190, 135 160 62, 36 48 
240, 292 246, 345 158, 156 57, DD 
Permanent Snags 246, 248 206 196, 181 197 91, 65 85 T 1 4 
167, 164 179, 230 93, 92 z, 6 
Data by United States Testing Company Snag Detector 
Snag Factor 36.9 35. 35.0 36.3 
‘*‘NAHM”’ Snag,Test, Report 
Penetration of a: Sandie: ox eel 
Snageer Wk Minin a RIE 
0.004 in. Contact Contact Mk. | m Contact Contact 
0.006 18 light snags 4 light snags,, 7 light snags 4 light snags 
0.008 72 light snags 47 snags we t & 16 looped snags 25 snags—6 
1 hcle holes 
0.010 27 looped snags 37 looped snags—-_, 35 looped snags 14 looped snags 
6 holes 1 hole tented be 7 holes 39 holes 
0.012 31 loopedjsnags 
7 holes 
Snag Index...... ‘ 10 11 10 9 





produce high snag resistance on ny- 
lon hosiery as judged by the sand- 
paper type tester. 

Twenty-five pairs from each of the above 
sets of stockings were worn by girls work- 
ing in an office building. The stockings 
were inspected daily and were worn until 
one of each pair failed by developing a 
run. The number of snags present in the 
stockings was determined from day to day 
to observe the rate of snagging. The length 
of wear was reported in terms of total 
days and total hours. 

Tests for snag resistance on stockings 
taken from the different batches of hose 
were made as follows: 

(a) Four stockings from each batch 
were subjected to the sandpaper type tester 
using 3/0 sandpaper by the procedure 
given in this paper. 

(b) Four disc sections from each of three 
stockings from each batch were tested 
with the turn table type Snag Detector (3). 
In this test a metal hook is pressed onto 
a section of the stocking stretched over a 
rotating disc. The hook is mounted on 
the end of a metal arm carrying a rider. 
Pressure on the hook is increased by mov- 
ing the rider along the arm until snagging 
occurs and the weight required is re- 
corded. 

(c) Two sides of each of three stock- 
ings taken from each batch were tested 
with the “NAHM” Snag Resistance Tester 
following the directions given in Letter 
Circular LC-588 of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, National Bureau 
of Standards (2). In this test the snagging 
mechanism is a metal needle which is es- 
sentially a smooth conical point. The nee- 
dle is mounted in a hollow supporting 
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disc and can be lowered to known dis- 
tances below the surface of the disc by 
means of a micrometer. The stocking is 
mounted on a metal form containing a 
hollow section in which can be inserted 
a strip of paper to back the fabric of the 
hose. The snagging mechanism is moved 
lengthwise along the stocking by means of 
a carriage. The needle is lowered in steps 
of 0.002 inch. The number and types of 
snags formed at different levels of pene- 
tration are counted and penetration con- 
tinued until more than one hole is formed. 
The snags are classified on the basis of 
light snags, snags, looped snags and holes. 
For purposes of comparison the defects are 
converted to the predominant type at each 
level of penertation on the basis of two 
light snags being equivalent to one snag, 
two snags the equivalent to one looped 
snag and three looped snags the equivalent 
of one hole. The ease of snagging is rated 
on the basis of the predominant type 
snags produced at different levels. The 
“Snag Index” or level of penetration re- 
quired to produce holes is taken as rep- 
resentative of resistance to destructive 
snagging. A high index number is said to 
be desirable. 

The data obtained from the wear tests 
and different snag tests are summarized 
in Table III. 

The data in Table III show that the 
results obtained for snag resistance with 
the sandpaper type tester correlate quali- 
tatively with the performance of the stock- 
ings in wear tests as juged by rate of 
snagging and days of wear before failure. 
There is a large difference in snag resist- 
ance between stockings treated with Finish 
D and the untreated or those treated with 
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Finish B and C. The snag test data indi- 
cate that there is little difference between 
Finish B and no finish and the wear tests 
likewise show little difference. Finish C 
is indicated by the snag tests to be inter- 
mediate to Finish D and no finish. The 
wear tests show Finish C to be intermed- 
iate to Finish D and no finish in terms of 
days but not in terms of hours. Finish D, 
which the tests show has a high snag re- 
sistance, improves wear so that the stock- 
longer in terms of days 
and snag at about 75% the rate of the 
untreated. The improved wear obtained 
with Finish D naturally depends not only 
on having high snag resistance initially 
but also on some degree of durability 


ings wore 30° 


during wear. 

The data obtained by the use of the 
“Snag Detector” do not show any substan- 
tial difference ketween the four batches of 
hosiery. 

The data obtained with “NAHM” Snag 
Tester indicate that Finish D is the poorest 
since the “Snag Index” is lowest and that 
Finish B produces superior snag _ resist- 
ance. These deductions do not correlate 
with the performance judged by wear tests 
and are the opposite to those obtained 
with the sandpaper type tester. 

It is apparent from the data summarized 
in Table III and the conclusions which 
can be drawn that the sandpaper type 
tester described in this paper differentiates 
between stockings to the greatest degree 
and correlates with actual performance 
as judged by wear tests. 


Sandpaper Test Method Related 
to Selection of Knitting Sizes and 
Finishes for Nylon Hosiery 


The sandpaper method for judging snag 
resistance described in this paper was de- 
veloped in a program carried out to de- 
velop finishes for nylon hosiery which had 
improved snag resistance. The improved 
snag resistance was urgently needed to 
minimize seconds from handling in the 
mills, to eliminate pulled threads during 
merchandising and to give better resist- 
ance to runs developed from snagging 
during wear. 

As pointed out earlier, there are a num- 
ber of tests for judging the performance 
of hosiery. Physical factors which enter 
into satisfactory performance in these tests 
include tensile strength, abrasion resist- 
ance, coefficient of elasticity, and the co- 
efficient of friction. The high abrasion re- 
sistance, elasticity, and tensile strength of 
nylon make this product of unusual in- 
terest in the fabrication of sheer fabrics 
and hosiery. 

In early experimental work, it was ob- 
served that nylon hosiery were much more 
susceptible to snagging during manufac- 
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ture than silk hosiery. The natural pro- 
tective coating of sericin on silk made 
this fiber relatively easy to handle. On the 
other hand, unusual precautions were re- 
quired in handling nylon in the mill to 
avoid seconds because of pulled threads. 
Nylon hosiery finished with the type fin- 
ishes being employed on other fibers were 
susceptible to snagging during handling, 
merchandising and Snagging 
caused failure in silk stockings quicker 


wearing. 


than in nylon. The longer life of nylon 
hose made it appear that they snagged 
worse than silk hose because the greater 
number of exposure hours provided a 
greater opportunity to develop a greater 
total of snags. 

Consideration of the problem of poor 
snag resistance led to the conclusion that 
a number of factors were resvonsible for 
the difficulties encountered. Nylon yarn 
is smoother than the silk yarn employed 
in the hosiery industry and this difference 
is accentuated in many instances by the 
use of higher twist for the silk. The lower 
coefficient of friction between nylon yarns 
at points of contact leads to increased 
susceptibility to slippage when a dis- 
torting force is applied. The nylon stock- 
ings originally introduced to the trade 
corresponded to a 3-thread silk stocking. 
The high tensile strength and abrasion 
resistance of nylon later has led to some 
manufacture of even sheerer stockings. 
The use of finer denier yarns accentuates 
the snagging problem. 

Since a snag is formed by distortion 
of the stitch on contact with a surface 
which exerts a pull on the yarn, it is ob- 
vious that snagging is related to the co- 
efficient of friction. There are two pos- 
sible approaches to modify frictional char- 
acteristics. One approach is to apply mate- 
rials to increase the coefficient of friction 
between the yarns at point of contact so 
that increased force is required to produce 
distortions. A second approach is to ap- 
ply materials which lubricate yarns so 
that contacting surfaces slide off the yarns 
before distortion of the stitch occurs. Since 
the lubricating type finishes used for silk 
and rayon hosiery did not serve to pro- 
tect nylon stockings from snagging during 
handling, and since nylon yarn is quite 
smooth, it appeared that the snagging 
problem on nylon would be solved pri- 
marily by the first approach of increasing 
the coefficient of friction between yarns. 

The use of sandpaper as a snagging sur- 
face provides a method for engaging the 
stitches of a knitted sheer fabric to a de- 
gree that can be controlled by the coarse- 
ness of the grains. The grains on the paper 
are not so sharp as to cut the fabric and 
holes are produced only when the pene- 
tration of the stitch is so great that the 
threads are firmly engaged and break. The 
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first use of sandpaper was in selecting 
knitting sizes for nylon yarn. Sizes which, 
when applied to nylon yarn, led to pro- 
duction of a grey hosiery fabric which 
was markedly improved in resisting the 
snagging action of sandpaper, also were 
found to reduce seconds in the knitting 
operation and to reduce snagging during 
the handling of the knitted fabric. Follow- 
ing this observation the tester described 
in this paper was devised and used in 
selecting finishing materials to be used in 
the final finish after dyeing to increase 
resistance to snagging during inspection, 
packaging, merchandising and during 
wear. Practical again has 
shown that stockings which are finished 
to obtain a high degree of snag resistance 
as judged by the sandpaper method are 
more snagging under the 
conditions listed above. 


experience 


resistant to 


The correlation of the sandpaper meth- 
od for evaluating the snag resistance of 
nylon hosiery with practical performance 
in selecting satisfactory knitting sizes and 
final finishes demonstrates the basic sound- 
ness of this method. 


The importance of using finishes on 
nylon hosiery which increase the snag 
resistance is readily seen. It is true that 
the use of lubricating type finishes which 
decrease the coefficient of friction of nylon 
will produce a hosiery fabric that may 
perform even better than untreated nylon 
in tests which measure resistance to abras- 
ion and flexing. However, nylon has such 
superior abrasion resistance inherently 
that this improvement is without purpose 
when it is accomplished at the expense 
of snag resistance. The property in nylon 
hosiery which is in greatest need of im- 
provement from a finish is snag resistance 
and the best serviceability in nylon ho- 
siery will ke accomplished by using fin- 
ishes which increase rather than decrease 
the coefficient of friction of the nylon yarn. 
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Discussion 


Mr. Walters: In regard to the coefficient 
of friction, would that refer to the ex- 
tensibility and the recoverability of the 
finish? 

Dr. Smith: No. That wouldn’t be re- 
lated to the frictional characteristics. 

Mr. Walters: Well, would the type of 
tester that you described relate to whether 
the finish had different properties of 
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extensibility and recoverability after be- 
ing applied. 

Dr. Smith: 1 think that actually there is 
very little relation. That is, finishes can 
be selected which have very little influence 
on extensibility and recoverability and 
which will still produce an increased co- 
efficient of friction on nylon yarn. 

Mr. Fancourt: Dr. Smith, does the hu- 
midity have any effect from day to day 
on your test, so far as you have found? 

Dr. Smith: I believe not. We have never 
run the test under conditions of controlled 
relative humidity, but we have had occa- 
sion to run the test in South Jersey both 
summer and winter, so we have had quite 
a lot of fluctuation in humidity but we get 
about the same type of results from day to 
day or month to month. 

Mr. Olson: I would like to have you, if 
you will, explain how you count the snags. 
In other words, after pulling it over this 
sandpaper you will find probably snags 
that are very, very close together. Would 
you count that as two, or would you count 
it as one, especially on a stocking? 

Dr. Smith: If we can actually see any 
difference between the marks, we count 
the total number there are even if there 
are a nest of them. In fact, on that stock- 
ing which is going around I think there 
are sections on it which have half a dozen 
snags at one point. So we count as many 
as we think we can find. We don’t try 
to classify a group as one. 

Mr. Virkler: Do you have any standard 
on 15, 20, and 30 deniers, as far. as the 
snag resistance values are concerned? 

Dr. Smith: We haven't tried to set up 
any standard for snag resistance for the 
trade. Actually, I think that a good degree 
of snag resistance, that is performance 
comparable to that on the 30 denier hose, 
can be obtained on the 15 and 20 deniers. 

Mr. Virkler: Your mono-filament is 
much harder to snag than, say, your 20 
denier multi-filament? 

Dr. Smith: It is easier to snag the 20 
denier. That is the toughest stocking to 
make snag resistant. 

Mr. Virkler: Would you use the same 
weight on that as you would on the 30 
denier, or don’t you think the weight 
should be correspondingly less than it 
would be for the 30 denier? 

Dr. Smith: That is possible. Actually, 
differentiation can be shown on the 20 
denier stockings with that weight, but we 
may not have the best possible weight 
there. We haven’t done any experimenta- 
tion with other weights. That particular 
one was selected not very scientifically. 
We started out with the idea that we 
wanted an assembly which would provide 
tension and hold the stocking out flat. 


| This is the first one we made. It worked 


very well, and we have just used it ever 
since. 
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Mr. Boyd: Does the United States Test- 
ing House or any other organization recog- 
nize that means of testing? 

Dr. Smith: 1 wouldn’t want to speak 
for the United States Testing Company 
or the other testing houses. 

Mr. Boyd: Do they refer to it or in any 
way indicate their opinion of it? 

Dr. Smith: That I don’t know. I do 
know that some of the testing houses have 
had these snag testers, but just what they 
are doing with them I don’t know, 
frankly. 

Mr. Walker: Dr. Smith, have you per- 
formed any experiments to see what ef- 
fect on that particular instrument differ- 
ent preboarding temperatures and cycles 
have upon the finish and the snags? 

Dr. Smith: No, we haven’t made any 
study of that sort. 

Chairman Siegrist: You speak of the 
coefficient of friction, and it seems to fol- 
low fairly clearly that it has something 
to do with snagging. I would say there- 
fore, that for any given yarn, for ex- 
ample, 20 denier, an increase in twist 
would increase your coefficient of friction. 

Dr. Smith: It should do that. 

Chairman Siegrist: Yet in the 15 denier 
I think it is generally conceded that they 
snag less easily than the 20 denier. 

Dr. Smith: Do you think that may be 
associated with the difference between a 
multi-filament and a monfilament yarn? I 
think that is a primary factor. I think 
the multi-filament yarn, by the actual con- 
struction, snags more readily than the 
mono-filament. 

Chairman Siegrist: For example, with 
an untwisted yarn, if you attempt to oil it 
you actually create friction; so I was 
trying to tie up this point of lubricity 
with snag resistance, and there are some 
questions there that would probably take 
a lot of answering. 

Dr. Smith: They might very well. 

Mr. Virkler: Is there any way of de- 
termining whether sandpaper will be uni- 
form? I mean will pieces vary noticeably? 

Dr. Smith: There might be some sig- 
nificant variation in sandpaper made by 
different companies. We have standardized 
on cone brand and used it for a number 
of years. In our experience with it, we 
get substantially the same results with 
paper from different packages. 

Mr. Virkler: Do you have the same op- 
erator pull the stocking on each test? What 
happens if you change operators? 

Dr. Smith: They were all run by Mr. 
Jchnson. We had only the one operator 
run the test. 

Mr. Virkler: Would there be a differ- 
ence if I pulled it and you pulled it, not 
at the same speed or the same angle? 

Dr. Smith: Let us start with the angle 
first, because we have the answer to that 


one. As I run the test, you see as I have 
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this stocking hanging over the end of the 
tester, the angle is fixed by the bevel 
board. 

Mr. Virkler: I have seen them stand 
around in front, in one case that I know 
of. Somebody had better show them the 
correct way to do it. 

Dr. Smith: The correct way of running 
the test is the way I have described it 
here this afternoon. If any operator in- 
sists on standing in front and pulling the 
stocking up without reference to this bevel 
board, there is going to be a difference in 
the results, without a doubt. The test 
must be run in a standardized manner. 

As far as the rate of pull is concerned, 
if you vary that very widely you will get 
different results. In other words, if you 
pull the stocking back saying, “Please 
don’t snag, let’s go very gently here and 
not hurt you,” then it is not going to 
work. But if you say: “Come on, snag!”, 
and give it a good pull, you will get more 
snags. But as long as you give it a brisk 
pull you can vary that pull quite a little 
and get about the same differentiation. 

Mr. Virkler: Do you actually think you 
would get the same results if you jerk 
it at different rates? 

Dr. Smith: No. I am giving it what I 
am calling a brisk pull. I don’t like the 
term “jerk.” 

Mr. Virkler: That is what they do, Dr. 
Smith. 

Dr. Smith: If someone will hold this 
tester I will show you what I consider to 
ke a satisfactory pull, like this, brisk. You 
could conceivably pull it a whole lot 
slower. 

Mr. Olson: Dr. Smith, did you mention 
about changing the sandpaper? How of- 
ten do you do that? 

Dr. Smith: 1 forgot that point, and that 
is a very important one. We change the 
sandpaper after every travel of the stock- 
ing over the surface of the sandpaper. In 
other words, after you have dragged your 
stocking over here once, the surface is 
changed, so that you must change the 
sandpaper. This is fixed up so you can do 
it very simply after each pull of the stock- 
ing over the sandpaper. 

Another important thing which occurs 
to me at the same time, and which I be- 
lieve I skipped, is that it is important to 
start with the board well forward. At least 
we think it is important, because con- 
ceivably you have a little pressure here 
from this bevel board down on the sand- 
paper, and it is going to push in the 
grains a little bit. We want to do every- 
thing possible to keep from changing the 
surface of that paper, and therefore try 
to run the test so that the paper actually 
doesn’t come under the bevel board until 
after it has been used. Of course at the 
start there is a certain section there that 

(Continued on Page P209) 
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A Quantitative Test Method for 
Evaluating Wool Scouring Detergent Systems’ 


E. A. LEONARD** and A. R. WINCH 


Product Engineering Laboratories, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company 


I. Foreword 


HEORIES generally advanced in ref- 

erence to wetting and detergency in- 
dicate that the process is accomplished by 
a combination of several complex actions 
(1, 2, 3, 4)+ which are, in turn, sensitive 
to a number of variables. Many tests (5, 6) 
have been proposed for measuring scour- 
ing potentialities of detergents. Unfortu- 
nately, most of these tests measure indi- 
vidual properties which may be indicative 
but not conclusive evidence of good de- 
tergent potential. Most detergents have 
good surface tension lowering properties, 
good wetting power, often—but not al- 
ways— good foaming power, emulsifying 
power, dispersion power, etc. A correla- 
tion of these various factors to give a 
qualitative evaluation of scouring poten- 
tial is difficult. 

Laundering artificially-soiled pieces of 
cloth eliminated the necessity for corre- 
lating the above-mentioned factors and 
promised to give an immediate qualita- 
tive answer. However, some difficulty has 
keen experienced (7) in obtaining repro- 
ducible results with Launderometers. 


II. General Method of Test 


A good quantitative test method for 
evaluating detergents should indicate the 
relative cost per pound of material clean- 
ed for the various detergents. The test 
method outlined below has proved highly 
satisfactory for that purpose. A series of 
tests will indicate the optimum conditions 
under which given detergents should be 
used. Then the detergents can be com- 
pared under their individually optimum 
conditions from the standpoint of cost per 
pound of wool scoured within specified 
control limits for residual grease or dirt. 
The detergent systems can also be checked 
at the same time for critical factors of con- 
trol. 


A small laboratory scouring train is 


used, under controlled conditions, to scour 
uniform skeins of wool uniformly soiled. 





* Presented at Meeting of New York Section, 
December 5, 1947. 

** Assistant Chief. 

‘t Numbers in brackets indicate references. 
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In one trial a series of skeins is scoured, 
the skeins following one another consecu- 
tively in the same detergent system. The 
residual grease content of each skein is 
than plotted against the cumulative 
weight of wool scoured. This method 
yields reproducible characteristic scour- 
ing curves. The test apparatus may be 
flexible or rigid, simple or complicated, 
depending on the needs and resources of 
the investigator. 

In line with the experience of other in- 
vestigators, the criteria for reproducible, 
significant results are: 

(A) All factors known or believed to 
affect scouring efficiency should be 
subject to control where possible, 
for example: 

(1) Detergent used. 

(2) Concentration of active de- 
tergent. 

(3) Temperature of 
liquors. 

(4) Length of time soiled mate- 
rial is subjected to action of 
detergent solution. 

(5) Circulation of 
liquors. 

(6) Mechanical agitation of ma- 


scouring 


scouring 


terial being scoured. 
(7) Wringer pressure. 
(8) Concentration of supporting 


electrolytes, specific ions,; 
other salts, and dirt build 
up. 

(9) pH. 


Ratio of soiled material to 
scouring liquor. 

(B) The material to be scoured should 
be in a uniform state of physical 
and chemical aggregation with a 
uniform state of soil. 

(C) The conditions noted in (A) and 
(B) above should approximate, as 
closely as practicable, the actual 
conditions under which mill pro- 
duction must function. 

The following specific example of ap- 
plication of the above principles, with 
the resulting data and scouring curves 
for the systems investigated, shows what 
has been done by this method of evalua- 
tion and indicates the potentially valu- 


(10) 
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able information which may be obtained 
by further investigation. 


III. Nature of the Scouring 
Problem 


One of the detergent problems faced 
at the Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company is the scouring of raw grease 
wool prior to the carding, spinning, and 
dyeing operations. Wool enters the Smith 
plant in a state similar to that on a sheep’s 
back. It contains natural wool grease 
(lanolin), vegetable matter, sand, and (in 
the case of pulled wod) lime. Most of 
the dirt is removed by the opening and 
dusting process which separates the larger 
clumps of matted wool into a fluffier open 
state permitting the heavier dirt to drop 
cut. Most of the grease, along with the 
remaining fine particles of soil, is then 
removed in the grease wool scouring op- 
eration. It is desired to obtain wool uni- 
formly clean between specific limits as 
economically as possible. 

The grease wool is scoured in a four 
bowl train; the first bowl, used for steep- 
ing and de-suinting, contains initially plain 
water; the second and third bowls con- 
tain alkali and soap solutions; the fourth 
contains rinse water. Wool is fed through 
the train from one bowl to another by a 
system of rakes and conveyors. A period 
of approximately 30 seconds is required 
for the wool to travel the length of each 
bowl, after which it passes through squeeze 
rolls into the next bowl. The wringer 
liquor from the wool leaving the final 
(rinse) bowl is returned to the first (suint) 
bowl. The wringer liquors from the other 
bowls are returned to the bow! from which 
the wool is emerging. The temperature of 
all bowls is held at 140° F. 


IV. Specific Application of Test 


In an attempt to study the grease wool| 
scouring process used in the mill, and to} 
evaluate various detergent systems which| 
could be used in this process, a labora-| 
tory scouring train was assembled with} 
readily available materials. 

Stainless steel beakers (4 liter capacity) | 
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were used as scouring bowls. A deep tub 
laboratory sink filled with water was used 
as a constant temperature bath. The tem- 
perature of the bath was raised and main- 
tained at 142° F. + 1° by means of two 
1000 watt immersion heaters. A_ small 
electrically-driven propeller circulated the 
water bath around the stainless steel beak- 


' ers and held the scouring liquors at 138 
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F. + 2°. An ordinary household laundry 
hand wringer with a specially made Monel 
metal drain board, rubber hose attached, 
was used to approximate the mil] squeeze 
roll action between bowls. The feed back 
of wringer liquors was easily accomplished 
by switching the rubber hose from one 
bowl to the next as each skein of wool 
progressed through the scouring train. 

A long fluorescent lighting tube was 
mounted horizontally on two large ring- 
stands with standard laboratory clamps 
in such a manner that it straddled the wa- 
ter bath. A small clamp with rubber cov- 
ered jaws attached to one end of the tube 
served as a hand crank to rotate the tube 
back and forth through a small angle 
about the axis of the tube. Suspended from 
this horizontal glass tube were 4 hooks 
made of 4 inch glass rod. These glass 
rod hooks were fastened to the fluorescent 
tube by means of a system of laboratory 
clamps and clamp holders in such a man- 
ner that the hooks could be moved down 
and up, lowering or raising the skeins into 
or out of the scouring bowls at the begin- 
ning or end of a 30 second pass through 
the bowls. Each skein passed successively 
through each bowl with one pass through 
the wringer between bowls. As the first 
skein left the 4th (rinse) bowl, the 2nd 
skein left the 3rd (alkali) bowl, while the 
3rd and 4th skeins trailing along left the 
2nd and Ist bowls respectively. Time of 
immersion was 30 seconds per bowl. Me- 
chanical agitation consisted of an easy 
back and forth movement of skeins in 
the bowls as the glass hooks moved with 
the manual rocking of the fluorescent 
tube, 50 half strokes in 30 seconds. The 
timing and mechanical agitation could 
probably be motorized for better uni- 
formity of control. 

Wringer pressure was held constant by 
setting the hand screw on the spring bar 
a fixed number of turns from the collar. 
This could probably be subjected to finer 
control by means of a more elaborate 
wringer especially designed for sensitive 
pressure control. 

The natural conditions of raw 
grease wool were easily approximated by 
carding and spinning the grease wool be- 
fore scouring. Although the carding op- 
eration removed some of the grease and 
dirt, a great advantage was realized in ob- 
taining a natural grease yarn of uniform 
grease, ash, and lime content. Approxi- 


soil 
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mately 40 five-gram skeins were obtained 
from each spool of yarn by measuring 
uniform lengths of yarn under uniform 
tension and winding them up on a small 
hand reel. Six random skeins from each 
spool were weighed, and the average of 
the six used as the weight of each skein 
on a given spool. Measuring and weighing 
of the standard 
conditions of temperature 
and humidity. 


yarn was done under 


atmospheric 


After scouring, the skeins were dried 
overnight at 150° F, and residual grease 
content of each skein was determined by 
rapid extraction with carbon tetrachloride 
called the “Greaseometer’”, 
manufactured by the American Chemical 


in a device 


Paint Company. In this method of extrac- 
tion the 5-gram skeins were placed in 
small brass cylinders and squeezed by hand 
with a piston in a measured volume of 
carbon tetrachloride in a prescribed uni- 
form manner, after which an aliquot por- 
tion of the carbon tetrachloride with its 
dissolved grease and suspended dirt par- 
ticles was evaporated to dryness in tared 
aluminum dishes under infra-red radia- 
tion lamps. A special jig was used with 
the “Greaseometer” so that six grease ex- 
could be 
Although ‘“Greaseometer” 
not give true values of residual grease 


tractions run simultaneously. 


extractions do 


content, the values obtained are propor- 
tional to the results obtained by standard 
ASTM ether-alcohol soxhlet extractions. 

The time required to run a scouring 
trial of 78 skeins was approximately five 
hours. These skeins were extracted on the 
“Greaseometer” and the resulting curve 
plotted in an eight hour day. One-half 
day was required to make up the skeins 
and spot check the weight. Total time re- 
quired to obtain a full scouring curve was 
from two to two and one-half days. How- 
ever, preliminary screening tests in which 
only 6, 12, or 18 skeins are run will give 
short curves which should suffice to give 
a general indication of scouring trends. 
Using the short curves as a guide, only 
the more promising systems need be given 
the lengthy full 
study. 


more scouring curve 


VY. Test Results 


In trials I through V (see charts for 
scouring curves), the initial concentration 
of soap and alkali was 0.90% soda ash, 
0.30% sodium metasilicate, and 0.036% 
tall oil soap. In trial I 1500 ml. of this 
scouring liquor was charged into each al- 
kali bowl (bowls 2 and 3) for a total of 
3000 ml. of scouring liquors containing 
27 grams of soda ash, 9 gm. sodium meta- 
silicate, and 1.08 gm. of soap which 
scoured 93 grams of wool, within the 
control limit of 1.3% residual grease. 
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Trial II was similar to trial I except that 
a full charge addition of 27 grams soda 
ash, 9 gm. sodium metasilicate and 1.08 
gm. of soap was added (in the form of 
concentrated solutions so that the total 
volume of wash liquors was not materially 
affected) after 90 grams had been scoured. 
The scouring curve clearly shows that the 
additional charge was much more effective 
than the initial charge. 

Since it was desired to investigate the 
load carrying capacity and the effect of 
additions of alkali and soap, the total 
volume of alkali-soap liquors was reduced 
from 3000 to 2000 ml. to shorten the test 
in trial III. The initial charge in trial III 
therefore contained only 2/3 the amount 
ot alkali and soap of trials I and II, al- 








TRIAL I 
Cumulative Residual Grease 
W eight (zm.) Content—% 
4.9 0.41 
9.8 0.36 
14.7 0.41 
19.6 0.46 
24.5 0.64 
29.4 0.77 
34.3 0.73 
39.2 0.77 
44.1 0.73 
49.0 0.73 
53.9 0.82 
58.8 1.05 
63.7 1.00 
68.6 1.05 
73.5 1.09 
78.4 1.14 
83.3 1.05 
88.2 1.23 
93.1 1.28 
98.0 1.41 
102.9 1.41 
107.8 1.60 
112.7 1.73 
117.6 1.60 
TRIAL II 
Cumulative Residual Grease 
Weight (gm.) Content—% 

5.0 0.49 
10.1 0.49 
15.1 0.49 
20.2 0.44 
25.2 0.44 
30.2 0.44 
35.3 0.49 
40.3 0.66 
45.4 0.75 
50.4 0.85 
55.4 0.80 
60.5 1.02 
65.5 0.80 
70.6 0.93 
75.6 0.97 
80.6 0.93 
85.7 0.97 
90.7 1.15 

95.8 0.22* 
100.8 0.27 
105.8 0.18 
110.9 0.18 
115.9 0.22 
121.0 0.22 
126.0 0.31 
131.0 0.40 
136.1 0.40 
141.1 0.40 
146.2 0.35 
151.2 0.44 
156.2 0.35 
161.3 0.40 
166.3 0.35 
171.4 0.44 
176.4 0.44 
181.4 0.40 
191.5 0.40 
196.5 0.44 
201.6 0.44 
206.6 0.44 
211.7 0.40 
216.7 0.44 


— 


* Full charge addition of soap and alka 
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TRIAL III 


Residual Grease 
Content—% 


Cumulative 
Weight (gm.) 


6.0 0.37 
12.0 0.33 
18.0 0.48 
24.1 0.44 
30.1 0.55 
36.1 0.63 
42.2 0.74 
48.2 0.92 
54.2 1.11 
60.3 1.44 
66.3 1.48 
72.3 1.92 
78.3 1.63 
84.4 1.63 
90.4 1.67 
96.4 1.67 
102.5 1.63 
108.5 1.74 

114.5 1.04* 
120.5 1.04 
126.6 1.15 
132.6 1.22 
138.6 1,22 
144.7 1.41 
150.7 1.30 
156.7 1.41 
162.8 1.67 
168.8 1.48 
174.8 1.44 
180.9 1.70 
186.9 1.74 
192.9 1.59 
198.9 1.59 
205.0 1.67 
211.0 1,52 
217.0 1.67 


* 14 charge alkali and soap added. 





TRIAL IV 
Cumulative Residual Grease 
Weight (gm.) Content—% 

5.9 0.33 
11.8 0.33 
17.7 0.49 
23.7 0.45 
29.6 0.68 
35.5 0.86 
41.5 0.83 
47.4 0.90 
53.3 1.02 
59.3 1.20 

65.2 0.60* 
71.1 0.79 
77.0 0.83 
83.0 0.79 
88.9 0.83 
94.8 1.02 
100.8 1.02 
106.7 1.13 
112.6 1.35 
118.6 1.24 

124.5 0.71* 
130.4 0.83 
136.3 0.68 
142.3 0.98 
148.2 0.87 
154.1 0.94 
160.1 0.94 
166.0 1.05 
171.9 1.02 
177.9 1.17 
183.8 1.20 
189.7 0.94 
195.6 1.24 
201.6 1.17 
207.5 1.17 
213.4 1.19 


* 14 charge alkali and soap added. 


_ 


though the concentrations were the same. 
This change is reflected by the scouring 
curves which intersects the 1.3% control 
limit at 60 grams or 2/3 the amount 
scoured in trials I and II. 


Trials IV and V are the same as trial 
III except that quarter charge additions 
of alkali and soap were made after 60 and 
120 grams of wool were scoured. It ap- 
pears that the first quarter charge addi- 
tion is about as effective as the initial full 
charge, and the second quarter charge is 
more effective than either the first quarter 
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TRIAL V 
Cumulative Residual Grease 
Weight (gm.) Content—% 
5.1 0.35 

10.2 0.35 
15.3 0.39 
20.4 0.44 
25.6 0.48 
30.7 0.48 
25.8 0.65 
40.9 0.70 
46.0 0.74 
51.2 0.96 
56.3 1.14 
61.4 1.22 
66.5 0.70* 
71.6 0.61 
76.8 0.70 
81.9 0.65 
87.0 0.61 
92.1 0.79 
97.2 0.92 
102.4 0.96 
107.5 1.18 
112.6 1.05 
117.7 1.05 
122.8 0.52* 
128.4 0.76 
133.9 0.64 
139.5 0.89 
145.0 0.97 
150.5 0.89 
156.1 1.05 
161.6 1.05 
167.2 1.09 
172.7 1.21 
178.2 1.29 
183.8 1.17 
189.3 1.25 
194.9 1.05 
200.4 1.45 
205.9 1.45 
211.5 1.21 
217.0 1.13 
222.6 1.41 
228.1 1.45 
233.6 1.33 
239.2 1.49 
244.7 1.49 
250.3 1.33 
255.8 1.53 
261.3 1.44 
266.9 1.61 
272.4 1.70 
278.0 1.49 
283.5 1.49 
289.0 1.65 
294.6 1.86 
200.1 1.78 
205.7 1.65 
311.2 1.57 
316.7 1.57 
322.3 1.61 

* 1, c..arge alkali and soap added. 





charge or the initial full charge. It can 
te seen that the residual grease content of 
the individual skeins tends to fluctuate but 
that the scouring curve through a series 
of consecutive determinations gives re- 
producible characteristic scouring curves. 
Better control of immersion time and me- 
chanical agitation, mentioned 
should help smooth out the curves. 

The curves for trials V, VI, and VII are 
grouped together to show the effects of 
doubling and tripling the soap content. 
At current prices for soap, soda ash, and 


earlier, 


sodium metasilicate, the cost per gallon of 
the detergent system used in trial VI is 
approximately 13% more than that of trial 
V. Trial VII solution costs about 25% 
more ver gallon than trial V. However, 
trial VI scoured 355 grams of wool within 
the 1.3% control limit whereas trial V 
scoured only 200 grams of wool. Hence 
trial VI scoured approximately 60% more 
wool per dollar than trial V. Trial VII 
shows even better scouring efficiency than 
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TRIAL VI 
Cumulative Residual Grease 
Weight (gm.) Content—°%> 

5.8 0.23 
11.6 0.23 
17.4 0.35 
23.2 0.27 
29.0 0.27 
34.8 0.27 
40.6 0.31 
46.4 0.35 
52.2 0.38 
58.0 0.42 
63.8 0.42 
69.6 0.61 
75.4 0.65 
81.2* 0.42 
87.0 0.42 
92.8 0.54 
98.6 0.61 
104.4 0.65 
110.2 0.65 
116.0 0.69 
121.8 0.69 
127.6 0.73 
133.4 0.77 
139.2 0.77 
145.0 0.77 
150.8 0.73 
155.6* 0.58 
162.4 0.54 
168.2 0.50 
174.0 0.50 
179.8 0.58 
185.6 0.58 
191.4 0.61 
197.2 0.61 
203.0 0.65 
208.8 0.84 
214.6 0.83 
220.4 0.81 
226.2 1.04 
232.0 0.96 
237.8 0.81 
243.6 0.92 
249.4 0.81 
254.8 0.70 
260.2 0.83 
265.5 0.74 
271.0 0.91 
276.4 0.99 
281.8 1.16 
287.2 1.08 
292.6 1.08 
298.0 1.08 
303.4 1.16 
308.8 1.12 
314.2 1.24 
319.6 0.91 
325.0 1.20 
330.4 1.03 
335.8 1.28 
341.2 1.16 
346.6 1.36 
352.0 1.28 
357.4 1.32 
362.8 1.20 
368.2 1.20 
373.6 1.45 


'4 charge alkali and soap added. 





the other two on a cost per pound of wool 
scoured basis. 


The initial charges of trial VIII and IX 
contained 1.8% soda ash, with 0.036% 
soap for trial VIII, and 0.072% soap for 
trial IX. Quarter charge additions were 
made as indicated on the chart. A similar 
effect of increasing scouring efficiency with 
increasing soap content is evident. A com- 
parison of the soda ash—soap trials VIII 
and IX with the soda ash—sodium meta- 


silicate—soap trials V and VI indicates | 


that, at current prices and under the con- 
ditions of the test, the detergent systems 
ot trials V and VI cost from 30 to 40% 
more than the detergent systems of trials 
VIII and IX. From the data of such curves 
and the cost figures for the various de- 
tergents used, the relative scouring costs 
can be readily calculated. Furthermore, 
it is a simple matter to estimate the price 
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124.2 

129.6 

135.0 

140.4 

145.8 

151.2 

156.6 

162.0 

167.4 

172.8 

178.2 

183.6 

189.0 

194.4 

199.8 

205.2 
210.6 
216.0 
221. 4 
226.8 
232.2 
237.6 
243.0 
248.4 
252.8 
259.2 
264.6 
270.0 
275.4 
280.8 
286.2 
291.6 
297.0 
302.4 
307.8 
313.2 
318.6 
324.0 
329.4 
334.8 
340.2 
345.6 
351.0 
356.4 
361.8 
367.2 
372.6 
378.0 
383.4 
388.8 
394.2 
399.6 
405.0 
410.4 
415.8 
421.2 

*14 charge 
** Suint bow 
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TRIAL VII 
Cumulative Residual Grease 
Weight (gm.) Content—°% 
5.4 0.25 


0.17 
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*14 charge alkali and soap added. 
** Suint bowl dumped. 





to which a given detergent must fall to 
compete with another detergent. How- 
no generalized statement can be 
made from a limited set of test conditions 
that under all conditions, or for all pur- 
poses, one system if better than another. 
By applying this method to a given scour- 
ing problem under given conditions a 
practical evaluation for that specific prob- 
lem can be obtained. 


ever, 


The greater scouring efficiency of trial 
IX prompted a revision of the test method 
to shorten the scouring curves again and 
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TRIAL VIII 


Cumulative Residual Grease 


Weignt ( gm.) Content—“ 

| 0.33 
10.6 0.33 
15.9 0.38 
21.3 0.46 
26.6 0.46 
31.9 0.54 
37.3 0.71 
42.6 ve 
47.9 0.79 
53.3 0.71 
58.6 0.75 
03.9 0.54 
69.2 0.67 
74.6 0.0/7 
79.9 0.79 
85.2 0.84 
90.6 0.88 
95.9 1.00 
101.2 0.84 
106.6 0.84 
111.9 0.84 
117.2 0.84 
122.5 0.54* 
127.9 0.63 
133.2 0.67 
138.5 0.63 
143.9 0.67 
149.2 0.75 
154.5 0.71 
159.9 0.79 
165.2 0.84 
170.5 0.79 
175.8 1.04 
181.2 0.96 
186.5 0.88 
191.8 0.96 
197.2 1.13 
203.2 1.18 
zuy.2 1.38 
215.3 1.18 
221.3 1.11 
227.3 1.21 
233.2 0.9U 
239.2 0.87 
245.1 1.17 
251.0 1.17 
257.0 1.17 
262.9 1.32 
268.8 1.13 
273.7 0.98 
2/8.0 1.12 
283.5 1.07 
288.4 1.20 
293.3 1.29 
298.2 


* 4 cnarge soap and alkali added 





hence the time required to run the test. 
Therefore, in trials X and XI where the 
triple soap content (0.108% soap) 
used with 1.8% soda ash, the volume of 
the initial charge was reduced by one-half 
to a total of 1000 ml. of alkali-soap solu- 
tion for the initial charge. Trials X and 
XI are similar runs for the first 220 
grams of wool scoured. At this point the 
procedure varied in that 0.888 gram of 
soap was substituted in trial XI for the 
regular quarter charge addition of soda 
ash and soap in trial X. The reproducibil- 
ity of the test method is again evident for 
the first 220 grams scoured. The addition 
of 0.888 gram of soap equals the cost of 
the regular quarter charge. Scouring ef- 
ficiency at first appears to be improved 
by the all soap addition. However, the end 
result is decreased efficiently, as shown by 
the greater slope of the curve which rises 
rapidly above the 1.3% residual grease 
control limit. 


was 


The second quarter charge addition in 
trial X appears more efficient than either 
the first or third quarter charge additions. 
By extending the curve and making more 
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TRIAL IX 
Cumulative Residual Grease 
Weight (gm.) Content—% 
5.3 0.21 
10.7 0.25 
16.1 0.33 
21.4 0.25 
26.8 0.33 
32.2 0.37 
37.5 0.42 
42.9 0.33 
48.3 0.37 
53.7 0.29 
59.0 0.37 
64.4 0.42 
69.8 0.42 
75.0 0.39 
80.2 0.39* 
85.4 0.39 
90.6 0.30 
95.8 0.39 
101.0 0.43 
106.2 0.34 
111.4 0.43 
116.7 0.34 
121.9 0.39 
127.1 0.51 
132.3 0.60 
137.5 0.60 
142.7 0.60 
147.9 0.56 
153.1 0.56 
158.3 0.47* 
163.5 0.43 
168.8 0.39 
174.0 0.47 
179.2 0.51 
184.4 0.43 
189.6 0.56 
194.8 0.60 
200.0 0.47 
205.2 0.56 
210.4 0.51 
215.6 0.51 
220.9 0.64 
226.1 0.60 
231.3 0.60 
236.5 0.73 
241.7 0.64 
246.9 0.60 
252.1 0.73 
257.3 0.60 
* 14 charge soap and alkali added 
quarter charge additions, the optimum 


point for dumping the bowls and starting 
with fresh solution can be determined. 
It is at this point that the true cost per 
lb. of wool scoured relationship can be 
estimated for a detergent system. This has 
much more significance from the view- 
point of cost efficiency than, say, the resi- 
dual grease content of the first skein 
scoured. However, short scouring curves 
obtained from preliminary test feelers of 
6, 12, or 18 skeins are valuable as screen- 
ing guides so that greater time and energy 
can be devoted to the more promising de- 
tergent systems. 


VI. Scouring Control 


Conductivity and pH measurements of 
the scouring liquors were taken before 
and after each addition charge and at the 
beginning and end of each trial. The pH 
of the type of alkali systems discussed 
fluctuated very little and gave no prom- 
ise as a control signal. Although some 
correlation between conductivity readings 
and scouring efficiency was observed in 
individual trials, a number of inconsis- 
tencies were observed, and the effect of 
varying soap concentration was not re- 
flected in the least by these measurements. 
It is believed that the conductivity read- 
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TRIAL X 
Cumulative Residual Grease 
Weight (gm.) Content—°%o 

5.6 0.32 
11.2 0.28 
16.8 0.28 
22.4 0.24 
28.0 0.28 
33.6 0.32 
39.2 0.44 
44.8 0.36 
50.4 0.40 
56.0 0.36 
61.6 0.40 
66.8 0.52 
72.0 0.56 
77.2 0.60 
82.4 0.77 
87.6 0.64 
92.8 0.82 
98.0 0.82 
103.2 0.94 
108.4 0.99 
113.6 0.99 
118.8 1.03 
124.0 0.39% 
129.2 0.47 
134.4 0.60 
139.6 0.64 
144.8 0.73 
150.0 0.73 
155.2 0.69 
160.4 0.86 
165.6 0.82 
170.8 0.86 
176.0 0.94 
181.2 0.90 
186.4 0.90 
191.6 0.99 
196.8 1.16 
202.0 1.07 
207.2 1.37 
212.4 1.12 
217.6 1.16 
222.8* 0.86 
228.0 0.69 
233.2 0.69 
238.4 0.86 
243.6 0.77 
248.8 0.64 
254.0 0.86 
259.2 1.16 
264.6**** .79 
270.0 83 
275.4 83 
280.8 83 
286.2 .95 
291.6 95 
297.0 95 
302.4 1.20 
307.8 1.03 
313.2 1.03 
318.6 1.12 
324.0* 0.59 
329.4 0.66 
334.8 0.74 
340.2 0.83 
345.6 0.74 
351.0 0.70 
356.4 0.74 
361.8 0.97 
367.2 0.83 
372.6 0.79 
378.0 0.95 
383.4 0.59 
388.8 1.03 
394.2 1.12 
399.6 1.28 
504.0 1.24 
410.4 1.08 
415.8 1.28 


* 14 charge addition 
**** Rinse bowl dumped 





ings were not consistent with scouring 
efficiency because of erratic drift behavior 
caused by fresh soap solutions on the elec- 
trodes, and because the build up of vari- 
ous ions and dirt as the scouring liquors 
became older caused increased divergence 
between conductivity readings and scour- 
ing efficiency. 

Analysis of scouring curves obtained in 
the manner -described above provides a 
method of evaluating detergents and crit- 
ical factors of control such as tempera- 
ture, squeeze roll pressure, etc., e.g. the 
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TRIAL XI 


Residual Grease 
Content—% 


Cumulative 
Weight (gm.) 


5.4 0.25 
10.8 0.21 
16.2 0.29 
21.6 0.29 
27.0 0.25 
32.4 0.29 
37.8 0.25 
43.2 0.25 
48.6 0.25 
54.0 0.32 
49.4 0.46 
64.8 0.46 
70.2 0.46 
75.6 0.58 
81.0 0.62 
86.4 0.66 
91.8 0.62 
97.2 0.83 

102.6 0.83 
108.0 0.91 
113.4 0.99 
118.8 0.99 
124.2 0.32* 
129.6 0.49 
135.0 0.49 
140.4 0.54 
145.8 0.58 
151.2 0.62 
156.6 0.62 
162.0 0.74 
167.4 0.78 
172.8 0.8.4 
178.2 0.01 
183.6 0.91 
1£9.0 0.91 
194.4 0.91 
199.8 0.91 
205.2 1.03 
210.6 1.12 
216.0 1.28 
221.4 1.23 
226.8 0.41 
232.2 0.41 
237.6 0.32 
243.0 0.46 
248.5 0.49 
254.0 0.49 
259.5 0.65 
265.0 0.73 
270.5 0.69 
276.0 0.89 
281.5 0.97 
287.0 0.97 
292.5 1.01 
298.0 1.18 
303.5 1.14 
309.0 1.2 
314.5 1.26 
320.0 1.26 
325.5 1.21 
331.0 1.22 
336.5 1.71 
243.0 1.67 
247.5 1.63 
353.0 1.63 
358.5 1.50 


* 14 charge addition 
*** 0.888 grams soap added. 





surprising effect noticed in trial VII where, 
after 300 grams of wool had been scoured, 
the dirty water in the first steeping bowl 
was dumped and fresh water added, re- 
sulting in decreased scouring efficiency. 
The slow build up of very small amounts 
of alkali from the rinse wringer liquor 
appears to aid scouring efficiency more 
than the build up of dirt decreases it. 
With small modifications, the 
descri-ed above could be used to study a 


apparatus 


system using continuous counter-flow of 
scouring liquors. 

The scouring curves suggest that con- 
trol of wool scouring processes may well 
be controlled by merely metering the ad- 
ditions of detergent on the basis of the 
weight of wool scoured. Laboratory scour- 
ing curves would merely serve as a guide 
for establishing the mill scouring curve. 
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Once the scouring formula was established 
for a given wool blend, proper sampling 
and extraction for residual grease content 
should serve as control checks. The results| 
of the grease extractions should suggest | 
any slight modification required by new | 
or different wool blends. j 


VII. Further Possibilities | 


The scouring curve method may readily 
lend itself to further investigation for cor- 
relating effects of residual grease and al- 
kali with level dyeing, or for correlating 
the effects of textile auxiliaries on various 
factors in processing and finishing of tex- 
tiles. Soap builders, water softeners, scour- 
ability of various spinning lubricants, and 
scourability of various wool blends may 
also yield to this method of evaluation. 
The results of subsequent investigations 
along these lines will be submitted from 
time to time. 
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their report at the Annual Sectional meet- | 


ing. 


Article XXI. Duties of Budget 
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of three (3), the Vice-Chairman as Chair- 
man, the Treasurer, and the Secretary. 
Section B. This Committee shall prepare 
and present its budget for the fiscal year 
Committee at its first 


to the Sectional 


meeting in the fiscal year. 


Article XXII. General Items 


Section A. When any officer’s residence 
or employment causes him to become a 
non-resident of this section he shall then 
automatically resign his Sectional office. 

Section B. Newly elected cfficers shall 
take office each year at the beginning of 
the fiscal year. The fiscal year begins on 
the first of the calendar year. 

Section C. The first Sectional Commit- 
tee meeting shall be held within the first 
thirty (30) days of the fiscal year. 

Section D. The annual Sectional Meet- 
ing shall be the last meeting held in the 
fiscal year. 

Section E. The 
shall select the place for the regular Sec- 


Sectional Committee 
tional Meetings. 

Section F, Expenditures of $50, or more, 
when properly presented, must be ap- 
by a 
Committee. 

Section G. Any Senior Member in good 
standing may at any time propose addi- 
tions or amendments to the Bylaws by 
submitting them in writing to the Sec- 


proved majority of the Sectional 


tional Secretary. 

Section H. The Bylaws may be amend- 
ed at any time, after approval by a quo- 
rum of the Sectional Committee in meet- 
ing, by a majority vote of the Section in 
regular meeting, provided thirty (30) 
days’ notice of such amendments has been 
given by mail to the full membership of 
the Section. 

Section I. There shall be held a mini- 
mum of five (5) regular technical Sec- 
tional Meetings each year. Special meet- 
ings may be called at any time by the 
Sectional Committee. 

Section J. Every elected officer, at the 
end of his term 
without delay to his successor in office all 
books, papers, records, funds, and all other 
properties of the Section in his possession 


in office, shall transfer 


or under his control. 

Section K. A Sectional Committee meet- 
ing may be called any time by the Sec- 
tional Chairman or a quorum of the 
elected Sectional officers. A quorum shall 
be one over a majority of the then 
elected Sectional officers. 

Section L. To be eligible for the office 
of Sectional Chairman of the Northern 
New England Section a duly qualified 
Senior Member must have served at least 
one term as an elected Sectional Commit- 
tee officer. 

Section M. No member may hold the 
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office of Sectional Chairman for more 
than two years. 

Section N. The Section shall not allow 
any exhibits nor demonstrations at any 
Sectional Meeting by any person or com- 
pany other than the accredited speaker or 
speakers, and in no manner shall allow 
nor permit any commercial exploitations 
at said meetings. 


Hosiery 
Dyeing— 


(Concluded from Page P194) 


Mr. Walters: We ran a series of tests 
at about every temperature and time cycle 
that we could possibly think of, and the 
But we did run 
a series of tests in dyeing temperatures, 


results were all the same. 


and the results were gratifying in regard 
to the appearance of the hose after they 
had lain around for 24 hours or so. 

Mr. Stout: I think you would expect to 
find this, that the 15 denier mono-fil might 
take a longer time at the same tempera- 
ture for the heat and moisture to become 
effective in getting the set of the nylon; 
15 denier, though lighter in total 
denier, being in one filament may take a 


SO a 


little longer or a little higher temperature 
for a complete set. If you are getting good 
setting, you should be able to dye at a 
temperature of 20 to 30 degrees below 
your preboard temperature without wrink- 
ling.: Some hosiery mills experienced 
during this past summer, in the very hu- 
mid weather, a condition of wrinkling, 
not immediately after final boarding, but 
the hosiery picked up moisture later, with 
elongation and puckering. That might 
have been part of the trouble. 

Mr. Walters: I think in the experiments 
that we have run we have also found that 
preboarding at higher temperatures got 
not only wrinkles but excessive curling 
because of excess shrinkage at the pre- 
boarding temperatures. 

Chairman Siegrist: Doesn’t it make 
sense to say this, that you can’t tackle any 
one of these problems without consider- 
ing a number of factors? For example, 
we all know that you get more shrinkage 
at high temperatures; you get it faster, 
it is more complete unless you stretch out 
your time cycle on a low temperature. 
Consequently, not only that temperature, 
but how you knit, the shape of your board, 
all affect your final result. If you are going 
to get the maximum shrinkage and take 
everything out that you can, you are 
doing a different job than you would do 
if you were to take only part of it. In 
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the final results—I mean, as a wearer is 
concerned—boarding shapes and size over 
all areas must enter into the considera- 
tions. 

Mr. Barquist: If you were dyeing a ny- 
lon wool mixture, and you had cotton 
present, and you used magnesium sulfate 
in place of acetic acid, wouldn’t you get 
a similar result? 

Chairman Siegrist: You would, but there 
again the choice of direct colors for nylon 
has a big bearing. One of your own fav- 
orites, ROA, which dyes almost anything, 
does a pretty good job dyed neutral on 
nylon, and when you distinguish between 
neutral Epsom and with a 
color like that, you don’t see very much 
difference; they are all about alike. How- 
ever, I would not choose that type of 
dyestuff for my cotton in such a combina- 
tion; I would choose one that his the cot- 
ton hard and the silk or nylon very little. 
We are talking about dyestuff selection 
here and we have made no reference to 


salts, acetic 


fastness or anything else. That is an in- 
dividual problem. What we are trying to 
do is show first of all the effect of Epsom, 
and we take it for granted that you 
wouldn’t use a color that would give you 
bad results on your nylon portion, speak- 
ing of direct colors. 

Mr. Walters: In the selection of acid 
colors, would those acid colors be those 
qualified more or less on nylon and silk 
combinations, more or less on the same 
stockings where you wanted to control 
the union properties? 

Chairman Siegrist: 1 would rather not 
give you an answer on that, because nylon 
and silk unions are a tricky combination 
of fibers. Bear in mind that no dyestuff 
that we have shown here is recommended 
as being either good or bad. What we are 
trying to show is a method of selection, 
and when you choose your own, you have 
a very much greater range than this to 
choose from. 


mi Qu 


Snag 
Resistance— 


(Continued from Page P201) 


never will be used for any of the tests. 
But the portion here for running the test 
doesn’t come under the bevel board un- 
til after it has been used. 

Mr. Olson: When you pull a stocking 
on one side, and the stocking is finished, 
you are putting strain on your finish, 
aren’t you? Now do you take it and turn 
it over and pull it on the other side? 

Dr. Smith: We run both sides and take 
an average. 
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Mr. Olson: When you run it on the 
other side you are naturally not going to 
have as much resistance to friction, be- 
cause you have broken your finish when 
you pulled it across on the other side. 

Dr. Smith: You speak of breaking the 
finish there, but I don’t see why, off-hand. 
It depends, of course, on the type of finish 
you have. Most of these finishes do not 
give any binding of the stitch and actually 
the stocking probably wouldn’t be worn 
if they did. As judged under the micro- 
scope, those threads are perfectly free to 
move. 

Mr. Olson: Have you found that after 
you have pulled it on one side, and then 
turned it over and pulled it on the other 
side, you got different results? 

Dr. Smith: There is often a variation 
between one side and the other, but not 
consistently favoring one side. 


= ~~ 


Meeting, Western New 
England Section 
MEETING of the Western New 
England Section will be held at 
7:00 P.M. at Rapp’s Restaurant, Shelton, 
Connecticut. 


Dr. Milton Harris, President of Harris 
Research Laboratories, will be the speaker 


and he will discuss ‘Functional Fiber 
Properties.” 
Election of officers will be held at 
this meeting. 
ip Oe 


Programs, LTI Student 
Chapter 


N February 24th, Dr. David X. Klein, 

Director of Research of the Aspinook 
Corporation spoke before the Student 
Chapter of Lowell Textile Institute on 
the subject of “Rayon and Cotton Finish- 
ing”. 

Future programs include: 

March 30th: Dr. Wakeman, Onyx Oil 
& Chemical Corp., “Surface Active 
Agents”. The general public, faculty and 
entire student body has been invited to 
attend this meeting. 

April 6th: Chapter meeting. 

April 16th: Joint meeting with the 
Northern New England Section in South- 
wick Hall at the Institute. 


— Om 


Meeting, Rhode Island Section 


HE January meeting of the Rhode 

Island Section was held in the Provi- 
dence Engineering Society Hall on Fri- 
day, January 30th, with approximately 
125 present. 
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A short business meeting was held prior 
to the speaking program. The following 
three committees were created with chair- 
men as listed below: 

Reception Committee—Robert P. Wood, 
Chairman. 

Publicity Committee—Kenneth J. Bro- 
den, Chairman. 

By-Laws Committee—George 
Chairman. 

The members also voted to hold the 
Annual Outing and to sponsor the 1950 
National Convention of the AATCC. 

Gordon Hazelwood, New England Man- 
ager, Nylon Division of E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., was the first speaker. 
His subject was “Nylon—It’s Properties 
and Applications”. 

Harry Clapham, Director, Technical 
Service Laboratory of DuPont was the 
second speaker. His subject was “Nylon 
Dyeing”. A question and answer period 
followed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. A. Richards, Secretary. 


Wood, 
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Meeting, Philadelphia Section 


MEETING of the Philadelphia Sec- 
tion was held on February 27th at 
Kugler’s Restaurant in Philadelphia. 

The dinner prize was won by Henry 
J. Menger of the Holland Laundry Co. 
The prize was awarded by Wm. J. Cra- 
mer, Jr. of the Celanese Corp. who flew 
to the meeting in his plane from Cum- 
berland, Md. 

The membership committee under W. 
O. Neeb of the Geigy Co. reported 22 
new members since the last meeting. 

Philip Sadtler of Samuel P. Sadtler & 
Son spoke on “Textile Analysis by In- 
frared Technique” which introduced a 
new tool for textile analysis and re- 
search. 

A question period followed under M. 
H. Klein, Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee. A prize awarded for these ques- 
tions was won by James H. Kettering, 
Naval Research Laboratory, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

165 members and guests attended the 
dinner preceding the technical session 
which attracted 198. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Thomas H. Hart, Secretary. 


Notice to Secretaries 
of Local Sections 


All reports and papers 
should be sent to the Na- 
tional Secretary. 
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CALENDAR 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION . 

Meetings: April 9, May 14 (Kugler’s, Phila- 
delphia); Outing: June 11 (Atlantic City Country 
Club, Northfield, N. J.). 
NEW YORK SECTION 

Meeting: May 7 (Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, 
N. J.); Outing: June 25 (North Jersey Country 
Club). 
PIEDMONT SECTION 

Meetings: Apr. 3 (Robt. E. Lee Hotel, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C.): June 18 (Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C.). 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 

Meetings: April 16 (Lowell Textile Institute) ; 
May 21, June 11 (Outing); September 24 
(Andover Country Club); November 19. 
SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 

Meetings: July 24 (Atlanta, Ga.); September 
25 (Columbus, Ga.); December 4 (Atlanta, Ga.). 
SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 

Meeting: April 10 (Patten Hotel, Chatta- 
nooga). 
LTI STUDENT CHAPTER 

Meetings: March 30, April 6, April 16. 
WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 

Meeting: April 2 (Rapp Restaurant, Shelton, 
Conn.) 
SUB-COMMITTEES 

Meeting: April 1 (Hotel Pennsylvania, 
York). 
COUNCIL 

Meeting: April 2 (Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York). 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Meeting: April 2 (Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York). 


New 





EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 

Chis column is open for four insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information from 


the Secretary. 
7 





48-1 
Education: B.S., Rhode Island State Col- 
lege. 
Experience: Chemist, print works. 
Age 33; married; references; position in 
New England desired. 


48-2 
Education: B.S., R. I. State College. 
Experience: General chemical and testing; 
laboratory and plant development of 
methods for applying dyes and textile 
specialties. 
Age 37; married; references. 


48-3 

Education: B.S., with graduate work; fair 
knowledge of languages. 

Experience: Textile chemical research, cot- 
ton dyeing, printing and finishing. 
Age 26; woman, unmarried; references; 
vicinity of New York or Philadelphia 
preferred. 
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TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCTS 








@ Joins High Point 
Chemical 





Robert H. Smith, for 17 years Super- 
intendent of Dyeing for the Melrose 
Hosiery Mills of High Point, N. C., 
who has joined the High Point Chem- 
ical Manufacturing Company as tech- 
nical demonstrator and salesman. Mr. 
Smith is a graduate of N. C. State 
College, and was formerly connected 
with the National Aniline Division of 
Allied Chemica! Corpb., and Durham 
Hosiery Mills of Durham, N. C. He 
is Secretary of the Piedmont Section 
of AATCC. He has also been active 
in the various Masonic and Shrine 
Bodies and the Lions International 
of North Carolina District 31. 





@ Annual Meeting, AIC 


The date of the Annual Meeting of The 
American Institute of Chemists has been 
changed from May 8th to Friday, May 
7th. The change was made to enable the 
New York Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society to meet jointly at the Insti- 
tute’s Silver Anniversary dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
At that time, the Institute will present 
its gold medal to Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, president of the American Chem- 
ical Society. Dr. Thomas is executive vice 
president and technical director of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis. He 
will combine his acceptance speech with 
his previously scheduled address before 
the American Chemical Society group on 
May 7th. 


@ New Bedford Textile 
Institute Golden Jubilee 


R. C. Dick, President and Treasurer of 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Mills has been 
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elected General Chairman of the NBTI 
Golden Jubilee Celebration Committee. 

Mr. Dick announces an active three day 
program, May 13th, 14th and 15th, 1948. 
The School has had over twenty thousand 
in attendance and over five thousand grad- 
uates, and those planning to be at the 
Celebration should make hotel reserva- 
tions direct to the New Bedford Hotel. 
The program follows: 

Thursday, May 13 

12 Noon—4 P.M. Registration at In- 
stitute. 

1 P.M.—4 P.M. Open House at Insti- 
tute (conducted tours). 

4 P.M.—12 M. Class Gatherings and 
Reunions at N. B. Hotel. 

Friday, May 14 

9 A.M.—4 P.M. Registration at Insti- 
tute. 

4 P.M.—7 P.M. Registration at New 
Bedford Hotel. 

10 A.M. Golf Tournament at N. B. 
Country Club. 

9 A. M—4 P. M. 
through the Instittue. 
2 P.M. Baseball 

Brown University. 

7 P.M.—9 P.M. Golden Jubilee Ban- 
quet. 

Speakers: 

Russell Fisher, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers. 

John Desmond, Commissioner of 
Education for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

Harold Sturtevant, Historian, Vice 
Pres. of the New Bedford Textile 
Alumni. 

John Grady, Toastmaster. 

10 P.M.—1 A.M. Golden Jubilee Ball. 
Saturday, May 15 

9 A.M.—11 A.M. Reunion of All Clas- 
ses at Institute. 

11 A.M. Alumni Business Meeting. 

2 P.M.—5 P.M. Golden Jubilee Clam- 
bake at Dan’s Pavilion (Awarding of 
Prizes). 

5 P.M. “As You Like It.” 


Conducted tours 


Game—tTextile vs. 


e Sted Prices Reduced 


A reduction in prices for Sted, synthe- 
tic detergent for textile scouring, wash- 
ing and cleaning, was announced recently 
by Monsanto Chemical Company at its 
Merrimac division headquarters in Everett, 
Mass. Sted is the new name for the prod- 
uct formerly known as Lucenol, which 
is said to have gained wide acceptance in 
the textile industry. 
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@ Sandoz Chemical 
Appointment 





The Sandoz Chemical Works has 
appointed Walker C. McBeath as 
demonstrator for textile chemicals in 
the Boston office. Mr. McBeath was 
on the staff of the Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot, in the Research and 
Development Debartment for Dyeing 
and Finishing, during the war years. 
He also served 31% years in the U. S. 
Army. He had several years experi- 
ence in the American Printing Com- 
pany, Fall River, Mass., prior to his 
war service. 





Increased use and production of Mon- 
santo’s synthetic detergent and scouring 
agent have made possible the reduction, 
according to a statement by Dr. D. H. 


Powers, Director of Monsanto’s textile 
chemicals department. 

Sted is primarily a detergent, he stated, 
developed to give scouring and cleaning 
power. It is not another wetting agent 


with some soil-removal action. 


e To Give Course on Textiles 


Dr. Joseph B. Quig, assistant manager 
of the development section of the Du Pont 
Company’s Rayon Technical Division, has 
been appointed instructor for a new course 


the 


University of Delaware on February 9. 


on textiles which was initiated by 


The course, one of those in the univer- 
sity’s academic extension plan, will cover 
the basic properties of natural and syn- 
thetic fibers and the production, economic, 
technological, and chemical phases of all 
fibers and fabrics. Exhibits, motion pic- 
tures, and plant trips will augment the 
evening lectures. Dr. Quig has a broad 
knowledge of the textile industry, and is 
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@ Opens Consulting Office 





J. J. Press, who has resigned as Vice 
President and Director of Textile Re- 
search for the Manufacturers’ Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., and is now 
located at 150 Riverside Drive, New 
York City, as consultant to the tex- 
tile and chemical industries. He was 
previously in charge of research on 
textiles, proteins, and synthetic fibers 
at the Ford Motor Combany and as- 
sistant research director at the re- 
search laboratory of the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation. He 
has had many years experience in the 
manufacture and use of industrial 
proteins, synthetic fibers, textile spe- 


cialties, textiles and resins. 





an experienced teacher. 

After World War II, Dr. Quig was ap- 
pointed to the “textile team” which was 
formed by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration to investigate the industry in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. 

Dr. Quig, who will add his teaching 
to his Du Pont duties, is a member of 
the American Chemical Society, American 
Association of Textile Technologists, 
Chemical Corps, American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, and the 
Institute of Textile Research. He has re- 
cently been named chairman of the board 
of directors of The Textile Research Insti- 
tute at Princeton, N. J. 

E. F. Altmaier of the Rayon Division 
and Carl I. Taber of the Nylon Division 
will assist Dr. Quig. 


@ Pacific Mills Broadcast 
Period 


As a contribution to the general in- 
terests of Greater Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, which has a population of approxi- 
mately 200,000 residents, Pacific Mills 
has signed a year’s contract with Radio 
Station WLAW, 50,000 watt affiliate of 


1? 


the American Broadcasting Company, 
which will provide a quarter hour broad- 
casting time weekly for use by civic, soc- 
ial and fraternal organizations and groups 
in the promotion of projects for the 
benefit of the four communities in the 
area. The series of broadcasts will be 
heard every Thursday at 7:15 P.M. Plans 
call for the presentations of discussions of 
timely topics, music, interviews and other 
types of programs which will tend to out- 
line and promote the activities of the 
participating groups as they benefit their 
communities and their people as a whole. 


@ Dexter Chemical Booklet 


The paper, “Old Dyers, Old Books, and 
Old Methods”, which was published in 
our issue of September 22, 1947, is the 
subject of a recent booklet by Sidney M. 
Edelstein of the Dexter Chemical Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Edelstein, who is technical director 
of the textile chemical division for Dex- 
ter, discussed the subject matter in detail 
at a combined meeting of the Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute Student Chapter and the 
Northern New England Section of the 
AATCC in the Institute at Lowell, Mass. 

Business men interested in receiving a 
copy of “Old Dyers, Old Books, and Old 
Methods”, should write on their company 
letterhead to the Dexter Chemical Corp., 
$19 Edgewater Road, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


@ Selling Agent for Boconize 


Appointment of Rehm and Haas Com- 
pany of Philadelphia as selling agent for 
Boconize, a durable new mothprcofing 
compound for use in the textile industry, 
was announced recently by Ernest J. Con- 
way, President of Bocon Chemical Corp. 
Rohm and Haas will handle sales of Boco- 
nize to textile mills in all the United 
States except New York and New Eng- 
land. That territory is being handled by 
the Perkins Soap Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 


e New Bancroft 
Developments 


Ir has been announced by W. Ralph 
MacIntyre, President of Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Co. of Wilmington, that comple- 
tion of agreements insures the distribu- 
tion throughout the world of textile de- 
velopments originated by the Bancroft 
mills. Mr. MacIntyre disclosed that the 
latest growth of international operations 
by Bancroft followed agreements made 
with Calico Printers Association, Ltd., of 
Manchester, England, and with the Rad- 
uner Company, A.G., of Horn, Switzer- 
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@ Retires from Ciba 





After many years of service, Fred- 
erick C. Wittig, manager of the Bos- 
ton office of Ciba Company, Inc., re- 
tired on January 29, 1948. Mr. Wittig 
entered the dyestuff business as a 
young man and has witnessed and 
been a part of its growth in this 
country from its earliest days up to 
the present time. 

He entered the embloy of the 
Geisenhbeimer April, 
1905, came to Boston in 1906 and be- 
came Boston Manager of the company 
in 1910. The Geisenhbeimer Company 
became Aniline Dyes 


Company in 


subsequently 
and Chemicals, Inc. which in turn 
was absorbed by the Ciba Company, 
Inc., in 1921. From February 1921 
up to the time of his retirement Mr. 
Wittig served as Boston Manager 
and as a Director of the Ciba Com- 
pany, Inc. of New York. 

Mr. Wittig was born in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, January 29, 
1883 and educated in the public 
schools of that city. He then entered 
Rutgers University, and was gradu- 
ated in the class of 1904. He is a 
member of Masons, AATCC, Dry- 
salters Club of Boston and the Wes- 
ton Golf Club. 





land. Through these agreements with the 
Bancroft Company, in addition to “Ever- 
glaze” chintzes, other patented “Everglaze” 
fabrics will be made available for produc- 
tion overseas and in North and South 
America. 

A new department, created in the com- 
pany for these operations, is called “Ever- 
glaze” International. This department will 
conduct a comprehensive planned pro- 
gram, both in this country and abroad, 
on the promotion of “Everglaze” fabrics 
and chintzes. 

Two new fabric developments revealed 
by the Bancroft Company are: durable 
lustrous effects for spun rayon and mix- 
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@ Sandoz Technical 
Adviser 





H. L. Schwarz, who for many years 
has been connected with Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc., is now avail- 
able as a technical adviser to the dye- 
ing and bleaching trade in metro- 
politan New York and Paterson. Mr. 
Schwarz is a graduate of Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute, Class of 1922, and since 
that time has been connected with 
the dyestuff industry or in the textile 
trade itself. He is well versed in all 
phases of the dyeing and finishing 
cottons, and synthetics. 


tures of rayon and cotton; and, durable 
subdued and deepseated luster cottons and 
rayons. The first group of fabrics, result- 
ing from research in Bancroft laboratories 
and now ready for full commercial use, 
are said to feel and look like linen. The 
second group of fabrics are said to pos- 
sess a soft, flexible hand with unusual 
draping qualities. It is stated that the fab- 
rics, which are free from excessive creas- 
ing and shrinking, will be available in 
plain shades and prints. 

Both the rayons and cottons, it is 
claimed, do not fray out and retain their 
durable degree of luster, crease resistance 
and other qualities through repeated dry 
cleanings and washings. 

Commenting on these new fabric de- 
velopments, Dr. D. H. Powers, Director 
of the Textile Chemicals Department of 
Monsanto Chemical Company said: 

“The new effects and the new fabrics 
which now can be included in the “Ever- 
glaze” family give further evidence of the 
versatility of Resloom melamine resins 
in textile finishing. 

“With Resloom, Bancroft’s finishing ex- 
perts have now been able to produce dur- 
able glazed effects on spun rayon and 
mixtures as well as cotton, to achieve sub- 
tle “deep-seated” luster as well as glossy 
effects on both cotton and rayon, and to 
obtain a soft as well as a crisp hand. In 
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W. Ralph MacIntyre 


addition, the fabrics receive the benefits 
of stabilization and wrinkle resistance 
which Resloom imparts. 

“These durable effects not only in- 
crease the number of “Everglaze” fabrics 
but greatly increase the uses to which 
these fabrics can be put.” 


e Lectures at Calco 


Dr. Arthur C. Cope, Head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, recently lec- 
tured on the subject of “Allylic Rear- 
rangements”’, at the Calco Chemical Di- 
vision, American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J. This field constitutes 
his best known contribution to organic 
chemistry. He -egan this work at Bryn 
Mawr in 1938 and continued it at Co- 
lumbia and MIT. His first co-worker in 
this field, Dr. Elizabeth Hardy, is now 
a member of the Research Department of 
the Calco organization. 

In his lecture, Dr. Cope outlined his 
remarkably complete coverage of this field 
from the rearrangement of the allylic 
group in highly active three-carbon sys- 
tems, which occurs readily and complete- 


Lecture at Calco— 
Left to right—Dr. 
R. S. Long, Calco, 
Assistant Director 
of the Organic Sec- 
tion of the Re- 
search Department; 
Dr. A. C. Cope, 
Head of Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, 
MIT; Dr. M. Sca- 
lera, Calco, Assis- 
tant Director of the 
Organic Section of 
the Research De- 
partment; Dr. H. 
Z. Lecher, Calco, 
Associate Research 
Director. 
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@ Calco Appointment 





John Rhodes, who has been ap- 
pointed as a sales representative in 
the Philadelbhia territory, according 
to an announcement by J. Pfister, 
Manager, Dyestuff Department, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company. 

Mr. Rhodes is a native of Phila- 
delphia and obtained his early edu- 
cation in the Philadelphia Public 
School and Preparatory 
School. He attended Philadelphia 
Textile Institute and Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He saw two years’ service 


Brown 


with the Tank Destroyer Command 
and the U. §S. Field Artillery. 

Mr. Rhodes brings to his new 
position a background of experience 
gained in actual work in dyehouses 
and in the application laboratories of 
the Calco organization. 





ly under mild conditions, to the rear- 
rangement of completely unactivated sys- 
tems such as straight chain aliphatic ole- 
fins, where it occurs only as an equilib- 
rium reaction at very high temperatures. 








e Color Blindness Test 


An abridged edition of its “Pseudo-Iso- 
chromatic Plates for Testing Color Per- 
ception,” approved by the Inter-Society 
Color Council, is announced by American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 

Designed to detect those 
lacking good color vision needed in the 
performance of their duties, the new edi- 


individuals 


tion contains 18 approved plates and in- 
structions for performing the test so that 
the best possible results are obtained. The 
plates, printed on conventional book-size 
pages, are attractively bound in a heavy 
spiral binder. 

Included is a demonstration plate for 
use by the examiner in explaining to the 
subject how the test is made. The results 
obtained are said to be easily tabulated 
and the subiect’s error score readily deter- 
mined. This score indicates whether the 
subject is normal or defective as regards 
red-green color discrimination. 

The 18 charts are composed of figures 
whose contours are made up of variously 
shaded dots of the primary colors set on 
a differently colored background contain- 
ing similar dots in colors that the red- 
green color-blind person tends to confuse. 
The tints were selected by the aid of a 
color-blind painter so as to correspond to 
the confusion colors of a color-blind indi- 
vidual. 

The figures, composed of the primary 
colors, are readily seen by a normal per- 
son, while the color-blind individual, un- 
able to detect the differences in color, can- 
not distinguish the contours of the figures 
from the background or, in mild degrees 
of color blindness, shows some hesitancy 
in naming them. 


@ Anti-Static Agent 


American Cyanamid Company has an- 
nounced that the Textile Resin Depart- 
ment’s product, “Aerotex” Softener H, is 
an effective and inexpensive anti-static 
agent for use on fabrics where nylon or 
“Vinyon” yarn, type N, predominates. 
It is stated that the use of “Aerotex” Soft- 
ener H on these types of fibers will largely 
eliminate development of static in mill 
operation. The product was originally 
developed to impart unusual softness to 
fabrics. 


@ Western Division Office, 
Nuodex 


The Western Division office of Nuodex 
Products Company, Inc., has moved to 
new and larger quarters at 505 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, according to John 
W. Van Tuin, Sales Manager of the 


pSEUDO-ISOCHROM ATIC 


PLATES 


FOR TESTING ; 
COLOR PERCEPTION 


Revised Selection) 


& 
Abridged edition 
of American Op- 
tical Company’s 
plates for testing 
color perception. 
Two of the plates 
are shown. 


American OP 


Division. Operating out of the Western 
Division office, in addition to Mr. Van 
Tuin, are George H. Moyer, Regional 
Sales Manager for the North Central 
Region, and Robert A. Peterson, Sales 
Representative for the Chicago district. 


@ Monsanto Office, Portland, 
Ore. 


Monsanto Chemical Company announc- 
ed recently the establishment of a sales 
office in Portland, Ore., to handle all 
Monsanto products. 

The office will be located at 421 South- 
west Sixth Avenue. It will be staffed by 
Baxter Pearson, representing chemical and 
plastic sales, and W. W. Hayes, in charge 
of coating and adhesive sales. 


e Joins American Organic 


Dr. Charles Kaitz has joined the Staff 
of the American Organic Chemical Cor- 
poration, 1300 Allen Street, Linden, N. J., 
as announced recently by Stanford L. Her- 
mann, President. Prior to coming to this 
organization, he had been Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Chemical Synthesis Company of 
Vineland, New Jersey and was also pre- 
the American Dietaids of 
Yonkers, New York as well as the Calco 


viously with 


Chemical Division of American Cyanamid 
Company. 


@ Open Enlarged 
Laboratories 


Samuel P. Sadtler & Son, Inc., opened 
its enlarged laboratories at 2100 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 3, on February 16. 

The laboratories have long been known 
for their general consulting, research, 
and referee analytical chemistry. The ad- 
dition of new services has necessitated 
this change. 

Some of the new services are: organic, 
inorganic micro chemical laboratories, 
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tical Company 


biochemical and bacteriological labora- 
tories, and an absorption spectral labora- 
tory for ultraviolet, visual, and infrared 
measurements. 


@ Chairman, ISCC 


Dr. I. H. Godlove, of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation, was recently elected 
National Chairman of the Inter-Society 
Color Council. He will continue as Editor- 
in-Chief of the council publications, a 
position he has held for many years. 

Dr. Godlove has long teen one of this 
country’s leaders in the field of color re- 
search and besides his work on the Color 
Council, he is a trustee of the Munsell 
Color Foundation, a member of the Color 
Committee of the AATCC and of the 
colorimentry sub-committee of the Optical 
Society. 


OBITUARY 


DONALD B. OSBORNE 


Donald Brown Osborne, 60, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Broad River 
Processing Co. in Asheville, N. C., and 
one of the most outstanding sulfur dyers 
in the United States, died in an Ashe- 
ville hospital January 26th following a 
short illness. 

Mr. Osborne, a native of Michigan and 
a resident of Asheville for two and one-half 
years, devoted most of his life to the tex- 
tile industry. Prior to joining Broad 
River he was secretary of the Sumter Tex- 
tile Mills at Sumter, S. C. where he was 
located for 21 years. Before that he was 
manager of the American Textile Dye 
Works in Milwaukee, Wisconsin with 
which company he was associated for 
twelve years. He began his career as an 
apprentice with the Clinton Woolen 
Mills, Clinton, Michigan. 

Mr. Osborne was a member of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists. 
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PUBLISHED BY CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 
New York * Chicago * Boston * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Providence 


NOW AVAILABLE—A VAT GREY OF 
EXCELLENT FASTNESS AND LEVELNESS 


Until the advent of Calcosolt Grey 2G 
Double Paste and Calcoloid* Grey 2G 
Double Powder, the production of fast 
grey shades presented a difficult problem. 
Available vat dyes with adequate fastness 
properties were extremely difficult to dye 
levelly, especially on yarn in skein or pack- 
age form. When, as was usually the case, 
a grey vat dye had to be shaded with other 
vat dyes, level dyeing difficulties were ac- 
centuated. Available vat dyes with good 
level dyeing properties lacked really excel- 
lent fastness properties. 

Developed after intensive research, Cal- 
cosol Grey 2G Double Paste and Calcoloid 
Grey 2G Double Powder have attained 
wide commercial acceptance and increas- 
ing popularity. The achievement marks the 
first time that a vat grey has been made 
available which combines excellent fast- 
ness and excellent dye- 
ing properties. 

In package dyeing it 
will produce a range of 
light grey shades on 
thread yarn; and it will 
produce pale grey 
shades on fine cotton 
yarns for high-quality 
shirting fabrics which 


CHECK LIST 
FOR THE PACKAGE DYER 
The package dyer, dye- 
ing vat shades econom- 
ically on cotton yarn to 
meet current demands 
for a complete range of 
shades with good fast- 
ness properties, would 
need the following dyes in his drug room: 


*Calcoloid Grey 2G Double Powder 

Calcosol Navy Blue Paste 

*Calcoloid Blue BLD Double Powder 

*Calcoloid Dark Blue BOD Double 
Powder 

*Calcoloid Copper Brown Double 
Powder 

Calcosol Brown BR Paste 

*Calcoloid Brown R Double Powder 

*Calcoloid Brown G Double Powder 

*Calcoloid Olive R Double Powder 





are scoured and bleached after weaving. 


In the piece goods field, large yardages of 
appropriate fabrics, regularly dyed with 
Calcosol Grey 2G Double Paste or Calco- 
loid Grey 2G Double Powder, readily meet 
the severe fastness specifications for indus- 
trial uniform fabrics which go into wait- 
resses’ and nurses’ uniforms, into men’s 
work clothes and into outdoor sportswear. 


On wool, vat-dyed with Grey 2G, outstand- 
ing fastness to light is obtained. For this 
reason it is recommended for use on auto- 
motive fabrics and other types of uphol- 
stery where satisfactory resistance to sev- 
eral hundred hours of sun exposure is 
important. 


Recommended Shading Dyes 


Suitable shading dyes for use with Calcosol 
Grey 2G Double Paste and Calcoloid Grey 
2G Double Powder are: 
Calcosol Copper Brown Paste and Cal- 
coloid Copper Brown Double Powder 
Calcosol Brown BR Paste and Calcoloid 
Brown BR Double Powder 
Calcosol Brown R Paste and Calcoloid 
Brown R Double Paste 
Calcosol Violet BN Extra Paste 
Calcosol Red BN Double Paste 


+Trade-mark 


Calcosol Olive Green BN Double Paste 
Calcosol Jade Green N Supra Double 
Paste 
*Calcoloid Golden Orange GD Double 
Powder 
*Calcoloid Golden Orange RRTD 
Double Powder 
*Calcoloid Pink FFD Double Powder 
Calcosol Red BN Double Paste 
*Calcoloid Yellow GCD Double Powder 


*Paste type available also 


Check your stock. Most of these dyes can 
be applied by either the pigment method 
or the reduced method. For specific infor- 


mation, consult your Calco representative. 


The above dyes are also applicable to 
cotton in various other stages of manufac- 
ture, such as warps, raw stock and piece 
goods. By using them for various types of 
applications, drug room inventory can be 


better controlled. 


THE DYE CLINIC 
If shaded dyeings appear on piece goods 
at the padder, here are some of the pos- 
sible causes: 

Uneven set on padders. 

Pad rolls worn to a smaller diameter in 
the central portion or 
selvedges usually run. 

Pad rolls of uneven 
density, due to im- 
proper curing during 


where fabric 


their manufacture. 

Non-uniform flow of 
dye over the cloth 
entering the nip. 

Guide rolls shifted out of parallel with 
other rolls. 

Guide rolls stuck in bearings and drag- 
ging, or not revolving. 

Expanders not contacting cloth with uni- 
form pressure across the width. 

Non-uniform moisture content of cloth 
entering the padder. 

Settling of dye dispersions in supply 
tank or padder pan. 

Uneven winding up of cloth on the take- 
up shell. 

Non-uniform removal of impurities 
from cloth preparatory to dyeing. 

Uneven height of singer flames. 

Cloth not protected from foam when it 
enters bath. 


“Yeah 1 know—you musta 
le ft vour tickets at home!’ 





ACID ALIZARINE BLUE B — Pr. 9 
ALIZACHROME BLUE BLACK B — CI. 1085 


recommended for 
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ZINSSER 


Ten ways to use 
the Gurley 


Permeometer* 


Here's the versatile instru- 
ment for quickly and accu- 
rately measuring air permea- 
bility of fabrics which permit 
passage of from 1 to 400 cubic 
feet of air per square foot area 
at a pressure drop of 0.5” of 
water. Write for Bulletin No. 
1600. W. & L. E. Gurley, 512 
Fulton, Troy, N. Y 


GURLEY 


Scientific Instrument Makers 
Since 1845 


Text. Fa , il 


XN 
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and AIR 


CORPS DRESS UNIFORMS 


Our laboratories are always at your service 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON 


Use the Gurley Permeometer 
for measuring: 


1. Wind-proojness of cloth 
2. Quality of filter cloth. 
3. Use requirement of cloth 
intended to resist or pass 
air. 
. Water-resistant proper- 
ties. 
.Coolness or warmth of 
clothing material. 
3. Construction ot cloth 
. Penetration into cloth of 
various coatings. 
Retention of fillers 
starch and sizing in cloth 
afterlaundering orclean- 
ing 
. Compactness, nap or fi- 
ber arrangement in cloth 
after fulling, washing 
sizing or other treat- 
ments 
Amount of wear afte) 
abrasion tests 


AMERICAN 


QUALITY 


NEW YORK 


PRODUCTS 


For Hosiery Dyeing 
* 
DYETEX 


for scouring 


SOLVOPEN “W” PASTE 


for leveling 


RONYL FINISH 


for firmer, more snag-proof stockings 
Free samples gladly 
sent on request. 


Southern Office 
617 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N C. 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 














That’s what the Textile Industry has invested 
in this Revolutionary Skein Dyeing Machine 
that “MOVES THE LIQUOR INSTEAD OF THE YARN!” 





Based on an average of 5 lots per day, this represents a total 
production capacity of more than 125,000 pounds of yarn daily. 
And this tremendous investment has been a profitable one... 
for it is estimated that the increased earnings of these machines 
have paid off the investment within an average of one to two 
years! 

Such earnings are the direct result of the radically new prin- 
ciple introduced by this Smith-Drum machine. It prevents snarling 
or tangling of yarn, reducing winding time and costs. It increases 
production as much as 50% because it permits larger batches 
than any other machine occupying the same floor space, and be- 
cause faster dyeing makes possible more batches per day. Low 
liquor ratio, greater production and faster dyeing combine to 
reduce dyeing costs 25% to 30% . . . while quality of dyeing is 
greatly improved. 


More details will be sent upon request. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
ALLEGHENY AVENUE AT 5th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 
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ATLAS 
FADE-OMETERS 


Now have an improved method of specimen 
suspension assuring a more equal distribution 


of radiant energy for all samples. 
Available for installation on all Model FDA 
and FDA-R Fade-Ometers now in use. 


ANILINE OIL 


CRESYLIC ACID 


COALTAR CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
William D. Neuberg, President 
GRAYBAR BLDG., 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N_Y 
TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-9508 
CABLE: *‘COALTARKEM’ 


ey 


A lower ring engaging the new modified specimen 
holders supports the specimens during exposure in 
such a way as to assure more equal distribution of 
energy for all samples. 


Developed at the request of and in cooperation 
with the A.A.T.C.C. Committee on Fastness to Light 
the new holders and lower ring prevent discrepancies 
in test results caused by unequal distances from the 
specimen to the light source resulting from improper 
alignment of the holders. 


This new method of suspension improves accuracy 
of test results since it materially reduces the possibil- 
ity of deviation of the specimens from the vertical 
due to the human element or for mechanical reasons. 


The Jower ring can be installed on all Model FDA 
and FDA-R Fade-Ometers now in operation, adap- 
ting them for use with the new type specimen hold- 
ers. In addition to the holders finished in baked-on 
gray enamel we now are also able to supply at slight 
additional cost the new modified specimen holders 
fabricated from a dull finish stainless steel. 


Write for complete information on this new im- 
proved method of specimen suspension for your old 
machines. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES Co. 
361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


The manufacture and sale of the National Acceler- 
ated Weathering Unit Model X1A have been assumed 
by the Atlas Electric Devices Co. Present users of this 
equipment can secure supplies, repair parts and service 
from Atlas. 

ATIVES IN P 
SALES REPRESENT 


OVER THE WORLD 


RINCIPAL CITIES ALL 


FADE-OMETERS © WEATHER-OMETERS © LAUNDER-OMETERS 
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JUST OUT! NOW AVAILABLE! 


SECOND EDITION 


AMERICAN WOOL HANDBOOK 


Werner von Bergen and H. R. Mauersberger 
Twenty-four large chapters—Over 1000 text pages—Covers all chemical 


processes, worsted yarn and cloth manufacture. 


— Indispensable to all A.A.T.C.C. members — 
Get Your Copy Now from: 


TEXTILE BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
303 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Free descriptive folder on request 


QUALITY 




















PERFORMANCE 


We EXPORT... 


DYESTUFFS 


—_ 
W bil -day icti d i. 
to alle toenail sade ake » PIGMENT PRINTING COLORS 
difficult, in most countries dyestuffs - for TEXTILES 


and their related chemicals appear 


to enjoy preferential treatment. NEW BRIGHT COLORS 
Our friends abroad know that they 
Vistinyuisthed fr 


can count on our co-operation, and 


° ‘ ia a ; 
that we will go to great lengths to S 
satisfy their requirements. oy EXCELLENT FASTNESS to 
We solicit specific inquiries from ~ SUNLIGHT, WASHING and CROCKING 
those to whom such a connection 
would be of permanent value. 


L. L. RONA & CO., INC. 


Established 1929 


40 Exchange Place Cable Address 
New York 5, N. Y. “ELRONA” nn ————— orate ere 
eres — ANDERS Chemical Corp. 26 popLar ST., £. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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There is a growing demand for fabrics with 


A WATER REPELLENT FINISH 


You can meet this demand while still maintaining the most delicate 









shades and without affecting the “feel” of the materials treated if 






you specify Commonwealth's effective water repellent finish— 


yA 


Your mill will appreciate the fact that 
Hydropel is an emulsion type com- 
pound that is easy to apply in one bath. 






rk. 


COMMONWEALTH € COLOR & * ae ONE ol 


wt 2 MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: Nevins: panna and Baltic Streets: ete 17, WN. Y. 





ROSOPEN 


for 
PACKAGE DYEING 


* 
Better Penetration 
“No Suds” 


e 
Send for free samples 


Southern Office 
617 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N C. 






















Reading, 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA’ 25, PA. 
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Indust y Wise 
SOLVAY, WVechnical Service 


FOR 67 YEARS, the aim of SOLVAY has always 
been to produce the finest in alkalies and asso- 





ciated chemicals. 


BUT WE FEEL that another very important part 
of our job is to see that our customers get the 





vomost out of these products eo eo « Cap make Sure 
they use them properly for best results. We are 
anxious to offer our customers expert knowledge 
and advice on the uses and applications of our 
products in their particular business . . . and to 
lend a helping hand when some production dif- 
ficulty occurs. 


WHENEVER you're stumped by a production riddle 


involving alkalies and associated chemicals, call 
on SOLVAY TECHNICAL SERVICE with this 
assurance—SOLVAY Technical Service men are 
field specialists who have spent their lifetimes 
in individual industries! Write us about your 
problems in strict confidence . . . there’s 

no obligation on your part. & 

* 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


PORATION 


‘ 40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
SPECIAL | IES BRANCH SALES OFFICES: — 


Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Detroit ° Houston ° New Orleans ° New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh °¢ St.Louis ¢ Syracuse 





BICK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 


Industry Wise 
SOLVAY, Veehnical Servite 


Individual Industry Specialists to Serve You 
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Vow eahll, 


10th Edition 


Chemical Technology 
of the Fibers 


by DR. LOUIS A. OLNEY 


Professor Emeritus of Chemistry and Dyeing 
Lowell Textile Institute 


President Emeritus 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


$ 300 ne 


copy 








The Theory and Practice 


of Wool Dyeing 
by C. L. BIRD, MSc., F.R.I.C. 












Elementary 
Organic Chemistry 


by DR. LOUIS A. OLNEY 


Lecturer in Dyeing University of Leeds 
Editor, Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists 


Now Available at 
12/6 


Order should be forwarded with remittance to 


Now available at 
$900 per 


— copy 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
THE SOCIETY OF DYERS AND COLOURISTS 
32-34 PICADILLY, BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
‘LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Increased Snag-resistance for 





your fine denier nylon hosiery - 


with 
LAUREL 


Poramel 
*5 


—_— Peramel #5 safe- 
guards the beauty and appeal 
of your fine denier nylon 
hosiery. Laurel Peramel #5 is 
an efficient, non-toxic resin fin- 
ish. Long lasting, it increases 
snag resistance, keeps pulled 


threads to minimum, improves 





ay the stitch and appearance of 












your nylons. Laurel Peramel 
#5 speeds your production, 
pleases your customers. Intro- 
duced to the textile industry 


in early 1940, Laurel Peramel 





For maximum 
convenience and low 
cost in grinding and 
pulverizing pigments, 
Write now for trial order and | minerals, inks, colors, 
chemicals, etc., you 
can’t beat ‘‘U.S.’’ 
roller-type jar mills. - 
They require no clamping into frames or housings. 
Just set the jar on the revolving rollers, and let it roll. 


#5 has become a “must” today 


with leading nylon processors. 


simple directions for use. 











Only in “U.S.” roller-type jar mills will you find 
these two important features: 


Other 
Laurel Products 
$ For Efficient 
Nylon Processing 


Ist The special design of the rubber-covered steel 
rollers, one convex and one concave," auto- 
matically holds the jar centered on the rolls, 
prevents creepage. 


. { ‘ a 
Laurel Coni sf soaps, Oils, finishes 2nd The “idler” rollers are adjustable laterally to 
"on — permit handling various size bottles, mill jars 
oo LAUREL SOAP or other round containers. Roller-type jar 


mills without this adjustable feature are avail- 


iA 
Laurel Nynit C /; 
able at slightly lower cost. 


yf 
NY 


Laurel Supergel 


“U.S.” roller-type jar mills are made in sizes to 
Laurezol #6 


accommodate from one to sixteen mill jars of any 





Laurel capacity up to six gallons, and are available with or 
Degumming without cabinets, clocks, timers, etc. 
Compounds a Write today for Catalog 260 showing various —~ 
_— : styles and types of “U.S.” roller-type jar mills. 
Dull Finishes —_— 
Warehouses: 
Laurel 


. 


Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn, 7} > 
Charlotte, N. C. y 
S. STONEWARE 
Offices: vif} 
2601 East Tioga Street Since 1865 + hion, 1) 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 


Water Repellents 
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POSITION WANTED: Textile chemist, college gradu- 
ate, 10 years varied experience in research, development 
and production on all types of fibers from raw materials 
to finished product. Interested in position with possibili- 
ties for future advancement either in research, pilot plant 
or production. Philadelphia area desired, age 36 years. 
Write Box No. 408. 





POSITION WANTED: Registered Patent Agent, Chem- 
ist, two scientific degrees, extensive patent experience in 
chemical and mechanical arts, available for part-time work. 
Write Box No. 406. 





Established manufacturer of textile detergents offers 
exclusive agency arrangement in New England area te 
representative with clientele. Write Box No. 399. 


POSITION WANTED: Full Fashion hosiery dyer with 
19 years experience now employed by a branded mill is 
interested in going into demonstration and sales work as 


a trouble shooter. Prefer southern territory. Write Box 
No. 411. 





WANTED: Package Dyer having technical and some prac- 
tical experience to eventually take over responsibility of 
yarn dyeing department if capable. Location Middle West. 
Our organization knows of this ad. Write Box No. 405. 





WANTED SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Large dye- 
stuff organization has opening in upper and Western New 
York State for aggressive salesman with technical back- 
ground. Prefer man with car currently residing in area. 
Write Box No. 407. 








POSITION WANTED: As _ hosiery dyer possessing 


laboratory research and color control. Seventeen years 
as head dyer for a large hosiery manufacturer in the 
South. 


Write 


Excellent references as to ability and character. 


Box No. 402. 


TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Wanted 
by well-established sizing specialists to help develop line 
of textile auxiliaries and finishes. Require: young man, 
at least 5 to 10 years’ experience in wet processing and 
finishing, good sales personality. Good salary for right 
man, excellent future. Southeast. Write Box 344. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile chemist 28. Experience 
in dyeing, finishing acetate, cotton and rayon piece goods. 
De- 
Write Box 


Supervisor of package dyeing plant and laboratory. 
sires position in some supervisory capacity. 


No. 404. 


POSITION WANTED: Cotton and rayon piece goods 
finishing control chemist with 23 years’ experience. Col- 
lege graduate, able to assume charge of laboratory. Prefer 
location north of Virginia along seaboard. Write Box 349. 
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WANTED 

TRICOT KNIT GOODS DYER 
Must be capable of supervising dyehouse with produc- 
tion of approximately sixty thousand pounds per week 
underwear and outerwear fabrics. Excellent 
opportunity for the mght man. Prominent company. 
Qualified applicants should submit full information giving 
experience, age, marital status and references. 


Write Box No. 397 


on both 





OPPORTUNITY FOR TEXTILE CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTY SALESMAN 
The man we are looking for is at present employed, has 
had ten years or so successful experience in the building 
up of a following either in New England, southern terri- 
tory, or Pennsylvania. To such a man we offer an oppor- 
tunity of a connection with a progressive, well equipped 
and financially sound manufacturer with the know-how 
To the 
right man we offer a liberal drawing and commission 
with a chance to obtain an interest in our 


to make a complete line of textile auxiliaries. 


arrangement 
business. 


Write Box No. 412 





WANTED: Dyer New York Metropolitan district able 
to handle help on cotton, rayon and acetate knit goods. 
Write Box No. 413 


POSITION WANTED: Superintendent of dyeing or 
dyeing head, technical college graduate, age 44, 22 years’ 
experience on piece goods, cotton and synthetics, com- 
mercials and vats, naphtols. Excellent references. Cali- 
30x No. 414. 


fornia preferred. Write 


WANTED: Rayon development man, practical man with 
research background for rayon laboratory and dye shop 
fabrics. Doctors degree and shop ex 
State full 


on broad woven 


perience preferred. background and_ salary. 


Write Box No. 415. 
chemist for research work in the 


WANTED: 


fabric 


Textile 
field. 
with old established manufacturer. 


location Southern New England— 
Write Box No. 416. 


elastic 


POSITION WANTED: Chemical specialty man avail 
able for demonstration and sales in the New Jersey and 
New York Experience in research, application, 
technical and Wide 
in the textile processing industry for the right products. 
Write Box No. 417. 


area. 


service sales. and varied contacts 


WANTED: Distributors. Sales Agents, Salesmen—for 
LAMEPON—a dispersing and levelling agent for all 
PROTEAN W-a protective and levelling agent 
for woolen fibers and stripping waste wool. Protean 
Chemical Corp., 150 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 


fibers. 
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E is for Excellence 
Exsize is Efficient 
Exsize is Economical 


Exsize is Easy to Use 


Q.E.D. 
DE 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile 
Warehouse Company, Greenville, S. C. 
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Can you name at least 12 uses of 
- silicates in a textile mill? The answer 
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“ye we ae is found in this handy new bulletin 
i we _ tt (koe, just off the press. Here in our 12 page 
OS . ay Co illustrated booklet is the most 

ea/| ° -*- |e complete reference on silicate uses in 
2): iv wy: a mill. The latest information is 


re) 


x‘. included on continuous peroxide 
bleaching, scouring operations for 

- BE rayon and wool. It's available to you 
wt free. Fill in the coupon below or 
attach to your letterhead. 
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HERE IS SOME INTERESTING DATA 


ON PINE SOLVENT XX. IT HAS 
PROVEN EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR::: 


— : 













4, 
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COTTON: In the kier, Pine Solvent XX brings the 
liquor in contact with every fiber, leaves uniform bot- 
toms that dye and finish more evenly. Boiling time is 
cut. Fibers are softer, fuller, more resistant to age- 
discoloration. 


WOOL: Pine Solvent XX is valuable in raw-wool 
scouring . . . irreplaceable in fulling. From the raw 
stock it produces clean, soft, really white wool in prime 
condition for storage or further processing. In the 
fulling mill, it cuts time as much as 30% .. . costs no 
more . . . helps you meet contract delivery dates on 
time. 


RAYON: In boiling off, Pine Solvent XX_ rapidly 
emulsifies gelatinous materials . . . is safe for the most 
Used in dyeing, it makes the fabrics 
wet out and sink quickly. 


delicate fabrics. 


DYEING: Pine Solvent XX makes dye liquor pene- 
trate the hardest fibers and heaviest seams. It gives 
an even, level deposit of dyestuff of uniform depth 
throughout every fiber. Loose dyestuff and impurities 
are suspended for washing out completely. 


PRINTING: In printing paste, Pine Solvent XX wets 
pigments thoroughly, disperses them evenly, and holds 
them in suspension without agglomeration until the 
design is on the fabric. Designs are sharp, colors 
bright and clear, no specks are formed. 


CUT TIME AND COST— IMPROVE RESULTS IN ALL WET 
PROCESSING WITH BURK-SCHIER PINE SOLVENT XX 


Burk-Schier Pine Solvent XX Reduces Surface and Interfacial 
Tensions .. . Wets, Penetrates, Suspends, Disperses ... Aids 
Detergents and Dyes. A Little Does a Lot and Does It Well. 





BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CUNSHID +=» CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS ¢ SOLUBLE OILS FINISHES 
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New chemicals are always a challenge to thc 
industrial chemist — a stimulating challenge to ex- 


amine, to modify — and, finally, to adapt. 


Particularly challenging are the three new chem- 
ical groups Armour now presents for your investi- 
gation: the Ethomeens, the Ethomids, and the Etho- 
fats. So far, these cationic and non-ionic chemicals 
have proven themselves particularly valuable as 
wetting agents, detergents, emulsifiers (and emul- 
sion-breakers), and as chemical intermediates. But 
very frankly, Armour feels that these uses merely 
skim the surface of their industrial possibilities — 
especially considering that some forty basic products 
(each in a wide range of solubilities) can be pro- 
duced in commercial quantities. 


A booklet on the Ethomeens, Ethomids and Etho- 
fats is available upon request. It describes the gen- 
eral characteristics and properties of these surface- 
active chemicals, plus their known and indicated 
uses. Also included is a complete product listing 
from which samples may be requested for laboratory 
testing. ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE TODAY ! 


ARMOUR 


1355 West 31st Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


March 22, 1948 AMERICAN 
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Presenting the Ethomeens ! 
The Ethomeens, a series of related chemicals made from 
the Armeens (Armour’s fatty amines) are cationic in 
character and can be made with varying degrees of cat- 
ionic tendencies. The Ethomeens are stable to hydrolysis 
in all concentrations of acids and bases. Indicated uses: 
as germicides, as wetting agents, as detergents in acid 


suvlutions, as waxes, as emulsifiers. 


Presenting the Ethomids ! 
The Ethomids are a group of chemicals made from the 
Armids (Armour’s fatty amides) and, being non-ionic in 
character, are compatible with anionic, cationic and non- 
ionic surface active materials. The Ethomids tend to be 
more stable to hydrolysis than the Ethofats in medium 
concentrations of acids and bases. Indicated uses: as 
detergents, as emulsifying agents, as wetting agents, as 


waxes, as dispersing agents. 


Presenting the Ethofats! 
The Ethofats are chemicals prepared from the Neo-Fats 
(Armour’s fatty acids) and are also non-ionic in character. 
They are stable in mild acids and bases. The Ethofats are 
excellent non-sudsing detergents (even for cottons) and 
can be built with alkaline salts. Other indicated uses: as 
emulsifiers, as stabilizers in the compounding of natural 
and synthetic latex, as wetting agents, as detergents in 


dry cleaning solutions. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
(Attach to your business letterhead, please) 
ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 
1355 West 31st Street —Chicago 9, Illinois 
Please send me the new booklet on 


The Ethomeens, Ethomids and Ethofats 


CS eae ‘ ..Title 


Firm.. 
Address ; Eee s pcm 
City eS 
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In the first section of the 
Butterworth Continuous 
Dycing Range, goods enter 
a 2-roll pad ler in which 
the color is applied in pig- 
ment form, followed by 
drying on a special type 
air dryer. 


Cut Dyeing Costs 
on Vats and Sulphurs 


Get ready to sharpen your pencil and refigure your dyeing costs on 


vats and sulphurs. 


Dyeing 


Butterworth Pad 
Steam Range 
Vs. Jig Dyeing 


1/3 Floor Space 


Complete pad steam range requires 
space only 110 x 10 feet to run 6,000 
yards per hour. To produce same ys ard- 
age by jig method requires 3,250 sq. 
ft. of floor space for vat colors, 2,800 


sq. ft. for sulphurs. 


2/5 Labor Cost 


Pad steam range requires crew of four 
men plus part-time color weigher and 
mixer—36 man hours on 8-hour shift. 
To produce same yardage on vat colors 
by jig method requires 100 man hours 
on 8-hour shift . . . 88 man hours on 
sulphurs. 


Savings on Chemicals, 
Dyestuffs 


Chemical costs are cut an average of 
40% with the pad steam range. Color 
costs are equal, or up to 25% less on 
certain classes of goods. In addition 
you save the cost of jig leaders . . . get 
better output because there are no jig 
ends to trim back. 


= 


f momen | 


Here are facts about the Butterworth Continuous 


Range based on actual mill installations. 


It takes only two pads, a hot flue dryer, a steamer and a compatt- 
ment washer to give you a complete 2-stage range for both vat 
and sulphur colors. Compare this with 24 jigs required to produce 
an equivalent yardage on jig work... plus roll benches for storage 
and in the case of vat colors a pigment padder. For a comparison 
of pad steam vs. jig work, see figures at left. 


If you are doing conventional continuous reduced or pigment 
work, consider these facts. The Butterworth pad steam range will 
cut your costs from 10% to 35% on both vat and sulphur colors. 
On vat colors you will get deep shades which formerly required 
the use of jigs. On sulphurs, pad steam dyeing gives full jig money 
value and fastness, and shading is controlled throughout the run. 


For complete facts on Butterworth Continuous Dyeing Systems, 
write us today. 


Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 25, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE DIVISION, Providence, R. I. = 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C.- W. J. Westaway 
Co., Hamilton. Ont. = ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Buenos Aires - AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunt & 
Co., Ltd., Melbourne = BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co., - BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia. 

Ltda., La Paz - BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercia, Glossop, Sao Paulo e Rio de Janeiro = CHILE: 
Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Medellin = CUBA: Thos. F. 
Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito = FRANCE, Georges Campin, Le 
Perreux, Seine; Rene Campin, Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO; Slobotzky, S. A., Mexico, D. F. - MIDDLE 
EAST, MEDITERRANEAN, BALKANS, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, ¢ ‘ZECHOSLOVAKIA, INDIA: 
Arlind Corporation = NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Ortd Falkenberg, Oslo = P ERU: Custer & Thommen, Lima 
SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, Johannesburg = SWEDEN: Elof Hansson Goteborg. = URUGUAY: Storer 
& Cia., Ltda., Montevideo = VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. 


In the second section of the Butterworth Continuous 
Dyeing Range, goods are impregnated with chemicals 
on a 3-roll padder and enter a steamer. After steaming, 
goods pass through a water seal and squeeze rolls, 
and are washed in a compartment washer. 











- them decide 


- It's not up to us to get into an argument about low or high hems. All we know 
is — regardless of how much of their curvaceous legs they are inclined to 
display — women insist on hosiery with all the superior qualities DuraBeau 


Finishing puts into it. 


Lasting beauty « Superb sheerness « Stress 
resiliency ¢ Snag resistance « Spot repellency 


Satisfaction in every step of “miles more wear”. ee 


TEXTILE 
FINISHES 


SCHOLLER BROS. , INC. Wesmorciend sts, Philo. 34, Po. + St, Catharines, Ont, Con 
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REPELS WATER...... 


RESISTS STAINS... 


WIDE 
VARIETY 
OF TEXTILES... 


PARAMUL?®® 115 Water Repellent, another im- 
portant development of Cyanamid Research for 
the textile industry — has a double purpose in life: 
to provide a better water repellency and a superior 
resistance to stains. And how well it does both is 
proved many times a day in a wide varicty ot 
fabrics — cottons, rayons, linens and woolens — for 
outerwear and equipment purposes. 

An aqueous solution of wax and aluminum salts 
PARAMUL 115 Water Repellent saves time and 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE 


VOU ASO! Sulfonated Castor Oils; NO-ODOROL® Finishing Oil 
DECERESOL® Wetting Agents; PARAMUL®??®? LL5 Water Repellent 
Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Compounds, and other special- 
s and Heavy Chemicals. For low-cost chemical equivalent of dis 
tiled HeO... FILT-R-STIL® Demineralizing Units. 
°Reg. U.S. Pat. Off © ?'Trade-mark 


* * 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago, Hl; Detroit, Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; 


Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calit.; Seattle, Wash. In Canada: 
Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


ARAMUL 115 


WATER REPELLENT 


money in application. is easy to use. odorless and 
harmless to skin and fabric. It provides complete 
stability over a wide range of temperatures and 
can be safely stored for a long time. 

Profit by Cyanamid’s extensive research facil- 
ities by specitving PARAMUL 115 Water Repel- 
lent for your fabrics. Take advantage of Cyanamid’s 
expert technical staff to achieve the most superior 
results possible in water repellency and stain 


resistance, 


American 
Cyanamid Company 
Industrial Chemicals Division 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 








